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This publication will endeavor to give voice to scientific findings and 
reasoned opinions as well as.to practical programs integrally related to the bet- 
terment of human living. It will seek to contribute to social integration—that 
condition of growth in unity and harmony by which our adolescent humanity 
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human. 
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Ye prate of patterns and the web of doom 


Is God, then, strangled in the warp and woof? 


Is not the weaver in the weaver's place? 


Go seat you at the loom! 
Create the goodness that is heaven's proof, 
And work with God, if ye would see Hts face. 
From “MATER HUMANISSIMA’™ 


EDWIN H. Lewis 
University of Chicago Press 











Positive Education tor Better Human 


Relations 
WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


The phrase “better human relations” is here meant to include the 
whole range of human relationships, from the closest personal contacts 
at one end of the scale to the widest and most international relationships 
at the other. And the phrase “positive education’ includes all efforts 
which are intentionally directed toward bringing about such disposi- 
tions, habits, and skills as promise, in the aggregate, to function ap- 
propriately and helpfully throughout the whole range of human rela- 
tionships as above described. 

The need for better human relations was never more keenly felt 
than right now. The result of World War II to thrust upon this 
country leadership of the cause of the free world as against Communist 
aggression has brought our people to vivid consciousness of the im- 
portance and the magnitude of its leadership task; while at the same 
time forced upon us, though probably with less keen appreciation, our 
present real lack of adequate fitness for this great task. 

To educate the American people for an adequately effective dis- 
charge of this world leadership duty seems clearly to stand among our 
most important educational duties, if not indeed the most important 
one of all. For every objective interest that we value seems to turn 
upon the peace and security of the free world. 

A second most important problem, though not so widely accepted 
among our people, is the necessity to eliminate from our midst the pres- 
ent degree of bias and discrimination which denies to certain minority 
groups among us their full rights as citizens and persons. It seems 
clear that the continued practice of such bias and discrimination is the 
greatest single fault charged against our people by the rest of the 
world and especially by those peoples who have themselves but recently 
become conscious of their own wish for the full exercise of their rights 
as citizens and persons. It is this discrimination fault of ours which 
just now creates the greatest suspicion and fear of our country as it 
seeks to deal with the underprivileged peoples of the world. The 
writer vividly recalls how after making an educational talk in Madras 
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in 1927 the first questions asked him was: ‘How do you defend the 
lynching of Negroes in your country?’ -During World: War II and 
now in the present “cold war,” every instance of such discrimination 
has been used to play its hurtful part in the propaganda war against 
us. 

But we shall go far wrong if we think that the only reasons we have 
for rejecting this bias and discrimination is its publicity value for our 
enemies. The most serious objection to such discrimination lies in its 
failure to respect the personality of those so treated: ‘As ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye likewise unto them.” Unless we 
see and accept the fundamental wrongness of such prejudice and dis- 
crimination, we fail of fundamental morality itself, than which noth- 
ing can be worse. 

It is, however, true that in this problem of better human relations, 
as often elsewhere, prudence and morality can walk hand in hand, 
each supporting the other. But we must understand both sets of con- 
siderations if in our behavior we are to act intelligently and defensibly. 
For only as we understand the full why of what we do can we hope to 
act either intelligently or defensibly. 

Before attacking our specific problem one further preliminary con- 
ception is necessary. We must clarify the parallel conceptions of owt- 
group and in-group. The use of the pronoun we is the key to this 
understanding. The child begins with a very narrow and restricted 
we-group, perhaps his own family as opposed to the family next door. 
As he gets older, his we content enlarges to include, for example, his 
group of playmates as opposed to other youth groups nearby. This 
may well be his first clear case of conceiving in-group vs. out-group. 

The evil here is not in distinguishing one’s we-group from other 
groups. The evil lies in hard boundaries of, and unfavorable attitudes 
toward, any out-group. One who does thus set a clear and unfavor- 
able attitude toward an out-group will say, when he sees a member 
of the out-group doing wrong, “Yes, they are all like that’; while 
if one of his we-group does wrong, he will say, “He is a bad man, 
different from the rest of ws.” 

In order to consider helpfully our question as to how to educate to 
effective human relations, we have to face squarely the adequate 
meanings of certain terms in common use which now are frequently, 
perhaps usually, misunderstood. 

The verb to /earn in any effective sense has to mean more than the 
ability to recite a lesson about the matter under consideration. The 
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real test of effective learning is not recitation, but behavior. One has 
learned anything in a truly effective sense only as he will behave that 
way when the time comes. Anything—a thought, an attitude, a bodily 
movement—has been learned in the degree that we can count on its 
getting back into life at the right time to play there its proper part. 
This means, in effect, that being effectively learned and getting built 
into character mean the same thing: effective learning is therein built 
into character. 

The next question is as to how such effective learning takes place. 
The older notion was that the way to learn is (1) to have what is to 
be learned written down in a book (or given in a lecture) and then 
(2) to repeat the words of the book (or lecture) perhaps looking 
at them, until the learner could repeat the words without looking at 
them; then he had learned. Now we know better. Effective learning— 
so that the matter gets built effectively into character—requires two 
things: (1) behaving what is to be learned; and (2) accepting the 
way of behaving as one’s own. As Guthrie says, ‘A student does not 
learn what was in a lecture or in a book. He learns only what the 
lecture or book caused him to do” (Guthrie, 41st Yearbook II, NSSE, 
p. 45). Or saying it more generally, we learn our responses, only our 
responses, and all our responses, each as we accept it as our way of 
acting. Moreover, we learn each response in the degree that we feel 
it to be important, and also in the degree that it fits in with what we 
already know and believe. Each young person thus learns his responses 
to life situations; or, more briefly, he learns what he lives—learns the 
content of his actual living—and he learns each item of this in the de- 
gree that he accepts it in his own heart as his chosen way of living. 

This means a very, very different type of school from “the silent, 
motionless, memorizing . . . school which was in vogue until about a 
generation ago,’ a type which, ‘according to the best present theory 

. repressed and thwarted and deformed mental growth” (E. L. 
Thorndike, Adu/t Learning, p. 187). It means, in fact, a school devoted 
to living, the very finest quality of living that teacher and pupils can 
together contrive. And the education of this school will not limit itself 
within the four walls of a schoolroom, but will go outside into the 
community where certain types of living can alone be found. 

One other learning factor must be named, the whole child. When a 
child responds to any situation, it is not simply his body that responds, 
nor simply his mind, nor simply his emotions; but his whole self. He 
responds all over and all through. And he learns as fully as he re- 
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sponds, he learns all over and all through. Each part or aspect of his 
being learns from each response, and all these learning aspects get 
related into one whole, as all the parts and aspects of his self unite to 
constitute the whole self. 

One part of this joint learning requires especial consideration, one’s 
attendant or concomitant learnings. Suppose an old-fashioned teacher 
scolds a boy for failing on a fractions lesson. The teacher hopes that 
the boy will from the failure and its resulting scolding learn to study 
harder next time. And it is possible that he may so learn; but that is 
not all. How does this boy feel about being scolded? What are his 
feelings toward the teacher? And toward those of his classmates who 
laughed at his scolding? And his feelings toward fractions? And 
toward arithmetic? And toward school? And toward himself, as not 
promising success in school work? Different boys will, of course, re- 
spond differently. But whatever thoughts and feelings come to the boy 
because of the experience, all these he learns as he accepts them and 
in the degree that he feels them. These attendant or concomitant 
learnings the older school often, perhaps generally, ignored. Now we 
know that the cumulative effect of such attendant thought and feeling 
responses form the most important part of character building. Out of 
such accumulations does each one of us form his conceptions, his atti- 
tudes, his habits, his skills, his ideals, his standards, his principles of 
action. 

Before going on to the problem of a “‘positive education,” it may be 
well to sum up certain of the principal things so far seen. 

As to learning, man was built primarily for action. It is in terms of 
this biologic fact that we must understand man’s behavior and his 
learning. He learns what he lives, and then lives what he has learned— 
lives that much further along the road. This allows for progressive 
development of the personality. As the whole being acts, so thinking 
must control the act. Acting on thinking becomes an inclusive aim for 
education. And because each one learns in the degree that he responds 
and accepts that response as his way of living, purposeful activity—as 
nearly wholehearted as pupil and teacher can together contrive—be- 
comes the key type of desirable behavior. 

Also, because man is inherently social—“no man liveth to himself’; 
‘we are all members one of another’’—and because our specific prob- 
lem of “better human relations” is itself essentially social, we must 
then as parents and teachers do all in our power to cultivate proper 
social attitudes in our young. This we can do best, if not only, by having 
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them behave in groups, in relation to each other as they work together 
in groups. 

With everything thus far said as preliminary, let us now approach 
our precise problem: How can we educate effectively to better human 
relations at the various stages on the scale of such relationships pre- 
sented at the outset? Of such stages or areas of consideration, five 
present themselves for more or less specialized educational treatment. 

1. Face-to-face Dealings with Individuals. It is in this area that 
most of personal prejudice and discrimination manifests itself. It 
appears to be true that the family is the area in which group prejudices 
most often start. And it equally appears true that the school must be 
mainly responsible for helping the child to outgrow and give up such 
prejudices. Specificially, the school should do all it can to help any mi- 
nority children from being shut out from full acceptance and partici- 
pation. In particular cases it may prove wise to avoid verbal recogni- 
tion of the active prejudice, but meanwhile arranging effective partici- 
pation of all in the pupil activities. 

It is in fact mainly through shared activities that pupils, as well as 
older people, learn to overcome whatever prejudices they may have pre- 
viously acquired; but this sharing is most effective when begun early. 
A kindergarten child in a private school known to the writer told his 
mother that he had at school been playing happily “with two Irish chil- 
dren.” This mother could not recall having ever used the word Irish 
in the child’s presence, so she inquired of the teacher. It appeared that 
this particular child had for several days been playing with two Negro 
fellow pupils. When young or old engage in shared activities with any 
persons previously thought of as out-group, if the pursuit of the purpose 
is Obviously shared by all and nothing happens to the contrary, the 
members of the group are by their common efforts and by their shared 
success brought closer together. In this is illustrated David Garrick’s 
oft-quoted saying, “A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

2. Learning Group Differences. In most communities there will be 
observable group differences, say in religious ceremonials, and, less ob- 
viously, differences due to pre-American origins. Children of the ele- 
mentary school can in such communities profitably take excursions to 
see a Protestant church and Sunday school building, a Jewish synagogue, 
a Catholic church. Properly timed and managed, the authorities will 
welcome such visits and take pains to explain what would otherwise 
either be unnoticed or appear strange. In this way children can early 
come to recognize and respect such group differences. 
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Also it often happens that children of immigrant parents are made to 
feel ashamed of their pre-American origin and in this way lose some- 
what of their own proper self-respect as well as a proper respect for the 
perhaps admirable culture of the old country. Successful efforts have 
been made to have school groups study the picturesque folkways and 
cultural contributions of their immigrant ancestors, bringing parents 
and grandparents into the gatherings to exhibit distinctive dress and 
historic contributions. Properly managed, such exhibitions give worth- 
while knowledge, but even better they create self-respect, where often 
the contrary had prevailed, and help distinctly both in child-parent 
relationship and in the process of a better Americanization. For Ameri- 
ca is immensely the richer and finer for the variety of contributions 
made by its varied immigrant groups. 

3. Understanding Existing Prejudices. Especially with high school 
pupils but in lesser degree with younger ones there should be a critical 
study of the historic origin of existing group prejudices. Also many 
of those prejudices have in the past built rationalizations to support the 
prejudices. Thus the peoples of western Europe and their North 
American descendants made the rationalization that people of darker 
skins had natively inferior minds and often natively worst moral dispo- 
sitions. Science with its more careful study recognizes no such racial 
inferiorities. So far as we can now tell, “racial” differences are limited 
to such superficial matters as color of skin and eyes, differences of hair, 
facial features, and, possibly, physical size. On all matters of mind and 
morals no innate group differences are now recognized. 

To have such matters cleared makes for easier acceptance as well as 
for better self-respect. In particular we wish to understand democracy 
as respect for personality wherever found; with its ‘‘equal rights for all 
and special privileges for none” (Jefferson). In the moral obligation to 
respect others thus equally, the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution with its amendments, democracy, ethics, and the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian traditicn all agree. America is in principle thoroughly committed to 
no discriminatory treatment of any group. To understand historically 
and scientifically the truth regarding these historic prejudices is a 
strong step toward a better practice, in time we hope to the complete 
elimination of such group prejudices. 

4. Support for the Common Good. The child is born largely ego- 
centered. Even selfhood is acquired as the child learns simultaneously 
to understand others in terms of what he first sees in himself and to 
understand himself in terms of what he first sees in others. It is the 
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building of such a self-other outlook in terms of these two simultaneous 
types of learning that gives the child his selfhood and his self-con- 
sciousness. And out of his self-conscious selfhood comes everything 
distinctively human. 

But the original ego-centered character of the human individual must 
be overcome by acquiring definite social dispositions. He has to learn 
to treat others as he would like himself to be treated—and he has to 
build attitudes of support for the common good. An older point of 
view held that the individual is necessarily selfish and that democracy 
was the effort to run life on this selfish basis. Now we increasingly see 
that to live well we have to live together; that modern civilization de- 
pends on division of labor; and modern industry can give to all mate- 
rials for rich living or, as happens in times of depression, it can deny 
decent living to most. Also individual welfare depends on good govern- 
ment; without law and order, neither property nor life can be safe. 

One specific attitude then we have to build in all youth: support for 
the common good. The common good takes many forms. To observe 
the rules of a game makes the game more satisfactory to all. Not to 
lie or cheat or steal makes the common life better. To accept responsi- 
bility for the success of a common undertaking is the most frequent in- 
stance of seeking the common good; and, fortunately, is perhaps the 
best known way of developing the disposition to see and accept the com- 
mon good. However, as in all moral issues, the individual has to learn 
to see what is here involved and accept the larger duty as his personal 
obligation. 

5. The Problem of One World. This is, in a true sense, simply the 
most inclusive instance of the support of the common good. Just as the 
human individual lives more fully and better in groups, so does the 
group live more fully and better as part of a larger group; and so on 
to the end of including all mankind in effective co-operation to the 
common good. 

Specifically, modern war has become so costly to the conqueror and 
defeat so disastrous to the conquered that as never before in history the 
world is committed to seeking world peace. In times past, most looked 
upon an occasional war as inevitable. Now we believe that this need 
not be so, that by taking proper measure we can abolish war. Perhaps 
the first requisite in our present world for secure world peace is for 
all peoples of the world to understand one another better. While at 
the moment it is easy to conclude that the ‘‘free world” and the “iron 
curtain” can never agree on real peace, still we do not have to accept 
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such despair. Modern war is so disastrous that surely a majority of 
the world can come to accept this as a fact and plan accordingly for 
peace. 

Our task here then is with older pupils and students as well as with 
adult citizens to work for such understanding of the world as will in 
the end enable us to agree on true peace and security. 

These five areas: face-to-face dealings with individuals, learning 
group differences, understanding existing prejudices, support for the 
common good and the problem of one world, give us then a fair sample 
of how a positive educational program can be set up to work every- 
where for better human relations. 





William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D., is Professor Emeritus at Columbia University. 
Dr. Kilpatrick, a foremost philosopher of education, is a unique and significant 
character in American education. As interpreter of John Dewey, he has vitalized 
and enriched both theory and practice of the educative process on ail levels. His 
leadership in educational thought is internationally recognized. Dr. Kilpatrick 
is still active in educational matters, spending his energies in implementing 


programs in human relations. 


ALL EDUCATION proceeds by the participation of the individual in the social 
consciousness of the race. The process begins unconsciously almost at birth, 
and is continually shaping the individual’s powers, saturating his consciousness, 
forming his habits, training his ideas, and arousing his feelings and emotions. 
Through this unconscious education the individual gradually comes to share 
in the intellectual and moral resources which humanity has succeeded in getting 
together. He becomes an inheritor of the funded capital of civilization. 


JOHN DEWEY 
My Pedagogic Creed 





African Sculpture and Writing * 


LADISLAS SEGY 


The amazing wealth and quality of African sculpture is to be ex- 
plained by the highly integrated cultures of the indigenous African so- 
cieties. This included, besides sculpture, diversity of other activities— 
literature, architecture, dance, drama, music, etc. The literature was 
an oral one of mythologies and legends trasmitted from generation to 
generation by memory. Only lately have efforts been made to collect 
and record them. We now know that in addition to their intrinsic 
poetic value, they form an interesting background for their sculpture. 
(Ref. 1). 

According to Professor Westermann’s estimate, (Ref. 2) African 
languages number between 500 and 600. The Swahili in the East, the 
Haussa, north of Nigeria (penetrating as far as southern Cameroon), 
and the Mandingo in the Sudanese plains, whose expansion was due 
to Islam, may be considered the chief languages. 

But in Nigeria other important languages developed: the Nupe, Tiv, 
Kanuri, Efik, Ibo, Yoruba, Benin-Sobo; in the Belgian Congo, the Luba, 
Congo, Mongo-Nkundu, Bangui, Zande, etc.; in Angola, the Chokwe 
and Mbundu; in Cameroon, the Bulu, Fan, Yaunde; in Togo, the Ewe; 
on the Gold Coast, the Tchi-Fanti; in Liberia and French Guinea, the 
Kpelle-Guerze; in Sierra Leone, the Mende and Temne—to mention 
only some of the more important. 

The richness of the African tongues may be illustrated by the Kisi- 
Kongo language, (Ref. 3) spoken in the lower Congo region. This 
tongue is found to have about 14,000 word-roots and between 60,000 
and 70,000 words, expressing complex shades of meaning. Thus the 
African created over 500 languages with over 60,000 words in one, evi- 
dence of a truly amazing culture, and of great mental capacity. English 
everyday usage includes no more than 5,000 words, and Shakespeare 
is reported to have used in all about 60,000. 

Islam exerted the major foreign linguistic influence but the European 
penetration has also left imprints. In the English speaking colonies a 


* The term “African” as used in this article refers to Western and Central 
Africa. 
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“pidgin English” has developed and, in the French colonies, a similar 
““petit-negre”’ which not only facilitates their relations with the Euro- 
peans but also intertribal contacts. 

In view of all this how can we explain the African failure to develop 
the art of writing? How could the African organize empires, maintain 
great armies, establish religious ideologies and complex social institu- 
tions, in a common culture extending from Senegal to Angola, without 
written language? For animism, the ancestor cult, the initiation cere- 
monial, the status of the Kings, chief and secret societies, the magical 
ceremonies (such as divination, healing, etc.) all have the same char- 
acter, implying a common basic concept. From Dakar to Lobito the 
tribes must have maintained communication to have achieved the uni- 
fication their customs and institutions indicate. Their art is living evi- 
dence of it since the essential characteristics are to be found in all Afri- 
can carving. Moreover, these distinctive African traits differentiate 
African sculpture from other so-called “primitive” arts of Oceania, Cen- 
tral America. etc. 

African sculpture is, above all, architectonic. The forms are closed; 
they lack movement; they lack decorative patterns (what may appear 
decorative has specific functional meaning); they radiate a character- 
istic serenity. Because they express ideas and not visual reality, the 
sculptures all have an ideological character. They are unnaturalistic and 
use is made of abstract sculptural forms in order to convey abstract 
ideas or concepts. 

In saying that the Africans have no written language, we must note 
this exception: the Usibidi language developed by the Ekoi people in 
present Nigeria (formerly Cameroon). This is an ideographic script 
used by secret societies. Its symbols were understood only by their 
members. Its origin is unknown but we may presume outside influence 
—probably Egyptian. Many of the symbols represent objects which do 
not exist among them. For instance the symbol for house is rectangular 
though the Ekoi huts, so far as is known, have always been round in 
form. (Ref. 4) 

We are aware also that in the middle of the 19th century a system 
of writing was invented by the Vai tribe in Liberia, but being Moham- 
medans, this writing was influenced by the Arabic writing. Later, under 
the Vai influence, the Bassa in Liberia and the Mendi in Sierra Leone, 
devised a similar type of writing. However, considering the very late 
date of this innovation, we may safely say that this writing is not tra- 
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The explanations for the lack of written language are manifold. The 
African made use of his amazing memory. (When the Belgian Army 
trained native recruits, the latter had no difficulty memorizing the en- 
tire army manual!) Identifications, when messengers were sent, were 
made through remembered personal articles—a pipe, an ivory statuette 
(among the Warega) or the chieftain’s staff. 

Memory training began in chilhood. In infancy the child was taught 
the names of his ancestors (sometimes twenty in number) and learned 
to recite them in exact sequence. The legends and myths, already re- 
ferred to, were transmitted orally and unchanged, from generation to 
generation. This conservatism, also manifested in their unchanging 
dance forms and in their sculpture, where the traditional tribal style was 
carried out for centuries, was founded in a deeply-rooted faith. The 
African believed that all action, even the mere utterance of the ances- 
tor’s name, has a religious or magical meaning and any change would 
frustrate the purpose of the action. In sculpture, for example, each 
tribal ancestor figure had its traditional design, the statue being con- 
sidered the actual abode of the ancestor's spirit. Hence, were its design 
to be altered, the spirit would fail to recognize it and therefore be un- 
able to enter it. 

A further factor was the need for known and accepted forms to en- 
able the tribesmen to understand their fixed significance. The fact that 
memory was the medium of communication and of literature (legends) 
further intensified conservatism. 

Another means of communication was the so-called “talking drums.” 
In this drum code the beats did not stand for letters. The sounds were 
phonetic, imitating human speech, somewhat like the phonetic keys of 
the stenotype machine. By relays of talking drums news and messages 
could be sent considerable distances at great speed. This calls for com- 
ment on the acute and highly developed auditory and musical capacity, 
as well as phenomenal memory of the African who was able first to 
decode tone into speech, remember the entire message and transmit it 
to the next drummer miles away. 

It should also be noted that with the penetration, about a thousand 
years ago, by Berber and Arab merchants, there was continued trade on 
the frontiers of the Sudanese States, and on the great lake region bor- 
dering the present Belgian Congo on the East. They dealt in slaves and 
ivory, and also brought in the first trade. Merchants were followed by 
writers Ibu Batouta, Ibn Khaldun, Yakut, etc.) who left chronicles so 
that from the tenth century on we have historical records of the Su- 
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danese Empires. This trade interchange meant, also, interchange of 
ideas. Arabic writers were employed by the native kings for their diplo- 
matic “correspondence” and some Negro rulers embraced Islam mainly 
for political reasons—to gain the friendship of the Arabic states, then 
the world powers. Among the most famous of these royal converts were 
Soni Ali of the Shongha Empire and Gonga Musa of the Mandingo Em- 
pire. In 1324 the latter made a pilgrimage to Mecca with a retinue of 
sixty thousand. 

But the decisive reasons for the lack of writing lie much deeper. They 
derive from the ideological psychological characteristics of the people. 
Writing is a technique. Danzel points out (Ref. 5) that there are two 
basic culture types (although one need not exclude the other). One is 
technical (homo faber), the other magical or spiritual (homo divinans). 
The culture of West and Central Africa was of the latter type. It was 
developed by a race fitted by its great artistic gifts to express spiritual 
values in sculptures. To understand the connection between the spiritual! 
quality of African culture, the role of sculpture and the art of writing, 
we must consider the origin and nature of writing itself. 

At the early stages of human development, memory, unweakened as 
yet by memory-replacement (writing) had amazing power little real- 
ized by “civilized people” who have lost this power. It remained alive 
in Africa. 

Pictographs, ideographs, and hieroglyphics were later developments. 
Their characteristics are summary representations of objects by signs or 
drawings which had visible identity with what they represented—an im- 
mediate association without any conventionalized preagreed meaning 
for each sign. A man with a large genital, for instance, represented 
fertility and later simply the idea of force. This type of writing is close 
to symbolism which stands at a higher level and in which signs were 
used to signify or suggest abstract ideas upon the meaning of which 
agreement existed. The first pictographic development concerned vis- 
ual reality, the symbolic conceptual reality. 

This type of annotation was widespread in Africa, although not 
elaborated into a system of writing. The Bakuba tribe in the Belgian 
Congo used such symbolic signs on many of their cups (Ref. 6), oint- 
ment boxes, drums and raffia cloth. One of the motifs was a simplified 
rendering of a cowry shell which, by its shape, suggested the female 
genital, thus useful to symbolize fertility. On their ivory statues and 
masks, the Warega tribe (Ref. 7) used the encircled dot (also found on 
Ashanti gold weights) which appears to have been derived from the 
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ancient Egyptian symbol for the sun. The sun symbol, however, was 
associated with the male fertilizing power, the sun being believed to 
fertilize the grains planted in (mother) earth. The sun also symbolized 
spiritual power in the belief that the child’s spiritual power is the con- 
tribution of the father while the physical body is the mother’s contribu- 
tion. Therefore the sun symbol, affixed to the statue, added power to 
it. The Dogon cave drawings (Ref. 1) used a great number of sym- 
bols, each with a specific meaning, among them the snake, considered 
one of their ancestors, and a masked dancing figure connected with 
their magical dances. The Ashanti gold weights (Ref. 8, 9) had a 
very elaborate symbolic system, among them the swastika, the cross, 
the Maltese cross, the circle, etc., each with its own meaning intimately 
connected with the Ashanti religious concepts and the Ashanti institu- 
tion of Queen Mother and King. And all these symbols were asso- 
ciated with the sculptured image. 

The next development which was our present alphabetic system (un- 
changed for 3000 years) succeeded in evolving signs with phonetic valu- 
ues. Beginning as an image, the sound of the image was convention- 
alized. Thus the image of an eye stood also for the sound of “I” and 
was associated with the person. In this new development the associa- 
tion was no longer with the picture of an object but with a phonetic 
symbol. Direct connections with ideas were lost in the evolution into a 
technique for setting down sounds, adding up sounds into words, etc. 

To the spiritual African mind such technical system was alien; he had 
something else to contend with. For we must consider the fact that 
symbols, as used in Africa, in addition to communicating meanings, ex- 
erted magical power. The primary phallic symbol, for example, did 
not merely signify the masculine generative force. In the form of a 
statue it was believed to have the power to help barren women to con- 
ceive. This animistic belief in the power of a carved object characterizes 
the use of sculpture throughout African cultures. In this belief an in- 
animate object has life; a sculpture can contain a spirit; and, when 
proper ceremonies are performed, the spirit residing in the statue can 
be made to help the petitioner. 

The symbolic signs enumerated above also served this animistic 
purpose. The encircled dot, beside symbolizing the fertilizing sun, 
transmitted fertilizing power to the statue. Similarly, the Dogon cave 
drawings were also used in magical rituals, like the cave paintings of 
the Ice Age in Europe, North and South Africa—ceremonies carried 
out to assure good hunting. 
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If we realize that the entire life of the African was subject to magical 
rituals, without which he could not live and upon which his social order 
was based; that most of them were connected with spiritual concepts, 
we can see that spiritual realities were paramount to him. He had no 
need for written messages since the trained memory and the talking 
drums served him so well. Nor did he need a script to preserve and 
transmit his literature, which had a reliable library in his memory. 

What was important to him was to convey the significance of tribal 
beliefs in the survival of the ancestor's spirit; to concretize the idea of 
malevolent and benevolent spirits; to communicate with the spirits of 
natural forces (genii) upon which his livelihood depended. For spirits 
had a part even in physical existence. The pregnancy, childbirth, pu- 
berty ceremonies, marriage, death, hunting, fishing, sowing and _har- 
vesting, curing the sick, winning battles—all were subject to elaborate 
rituals; and in virtually all rituals, carved images were used. 

It was not the African’s inability to write which compelled him to 
express all smportant functions and feelings in sculpture. In his magi- 
cal, spiritual mind the need for writing simply did not arise. The other 
important consideration is that those ideas and concepts did not emerge 
in his mind as something to communicate but as something to be used 
ritually. They were not literary ideas; but concepts which gave answers 
to his life. They were procedures aiming at definite goals, magical ac- 
tion to put supernatural forces to work for living men. More important 
than to provide any exposition of the concept of the ancestor cult was 
to make the concept work for him. This needs emphasis for it explains 
why sculptures were never thought of as works of art in the Western 
sense (Ref. 10) but as necessary tools to perform rituals upon which 
his life depended. 

Although we feel that, by its very nature, African cultural life had 
no need for writing, it might be interesting to compare the nature of 
writing with the function of sculpture itself. The African’s imaginative 
mind would not be forced into a technical system of writing to be im- 
prisoned on a sheet of bark, paper or animal skin. He projected his 
ideas, his concepts into sp ce; the statue became the embodiment of his 
vision. The statue or mask itself, by its volume, gives an effective imme- 
diate presentation of the idea. How much stronger and more impressive 
are those manifestations of the imagination compared with the written 
sentence. How much more intellectual effort is required to read a 
book, to spend time (sometimes considerable time) to gain from the 
profusion of sentences an emotional value. How much more primary, 
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direct and satisfying it is to reach through visual-emotional channels 
the meaning of forms. In literature the translation of words into emo- 
tional concepts calls for laborious intellectual efforts. Picasso once told 
the writer that what he was aiming at was for his paintings to produce 
such an immediate emotional effect that any intellectual deliberation 
would have to come after it. 

If, for argument sake, we could imagine good writers, those who 
have something to say, unable to write but endowed with talents com- 
parable to those of a Bantu carver, what rich monuments would enrich 
our lives! This may be an impossible argument in terms of our own 
culture, but it suggests why African carving is so magnificent. 

Understanding of a work of art can be established only by a sympa- 
thetic ‘‘feeling-oneself into it.” This is also true for creative writing. 
Without it the written statement, like the sculpture, can be misunder- 
stood. Thus a prerequisite of understanding is an emotional state of 
mind, a receptive disposition. In the case of writing, this must travel a 
complicated road—from intellect to emotion. 

In sculpture—provided, naturally, that it is done by a talented carver 
who can co-ordinate what he has to say with the forms he uses—this 
emotional reaction is immediate. True, it travels from vision to emo- 
tion, but this road is direct, at least for the African and some Western 
minds who have learned to see a sculpture, not merely to look at it. To 
understand the forceful, emotional quality a sculpture conveys to the 
African, it is necessary to place ourselves into his psyche, a psyche where 
vision has not yet been limited by intellectual controls, as is usual in our 
culture. 

We emphasize here the emotional quality of a message, because we 
are convinced that only emotional experiences are basic. The best 
proof of this is that emotional disturbances that cause neurosis in the 
human psyche weaken or even paralyze the intellectual-technical func- 
tions. 

How powerful is sculpture which, by its sheer presence in space, pro- 
jects the whole and not details of an emotional experience! It would 
take books—as it has—to explain the meaning of an African statue; the 
world concept behind it, the theme of spirit survival after death, the 
healing power of a statue. For the African, however, the statement is 
communicated in a fraction of a second; the entire meaning of the 
statue is revealed in a flash and not merely revealed but fe/t as the 
power upon which his well-being depends. 

This wholeness exerts an elementary force; this wholeness, this syn- 
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thesis in a statement makes an African carving an endless adventure, 
not only to the African but to us, too. To discover each day a new 
facet of the sculpture that we contemplate, to reach the emotional as- 
sociation or interpretation that does not rest in logical thought but sets 
up an emotional reaction, has a stirring effect upon us. This emotion, 
embodied in the statue and revealed or invoked in us, is the summa- 
tion, the conclusion of a moving experience. Any written description 
of it would trail far behind the actual plastic statement, the sculpture, 
while its emotional value would be drained away. 

African culture has spiritual unity. Its ideology embraces the whole 
of the universe. The sculpture thus becomes the expression of the 
whole, the synthesis of a great culture. An African mask, for instance, 
expresses at once to the African beholder manifold ideas: the idea of 
initiation, the admittance of the adolescent into the community of adults, 
and other ramifications of meaning. But for us to understand its social 
function we need the accumulated knowledge of specialists, anthropolo- 
gists, art critics, psychologists and students of music and the dance. We 
seek objectivity; we write as remote beings, about something. We de- 
scribe it and compare it with conventionally accepted concepts; and in 
these ways seek to give sense to what we are writing about. But the 
sculpture /s the thing itself, is the embodiment of the ideology. In writ- 
ing participation is gradual and partial; with sculpture participation and 
identification are direct and complete. 

This total participation becomes important for the African who does 
not distinguish between visual and conceptual reality. A spirit is just 
as real to him as his neighbour, and of even greater consequence to him 
since his destiny depends on the spirit’s goodwill. He does not work 
with similes or appearances. For him spirits, human beings, animals, 
cosmic forces are all parts of a unity within which he lives. And this 
is all expressed in his preferred language—the plastic language. 

The fusion with a world concept and the fact that the African is 
above all part of a tradition-conserving community and not an indi- 
vidualist, further indicate that his expression of the world concept is 
shared communally. Thus the carver functions as tribal spokesman. All 
his forms, however abstract, are understood by his people. How dif- 
ferent from our case where the artist speaks a private language and his 
expression seldom has communal appeal. 

From this investigation it is hoped that readers will understand that 
the African’s lack of writing does not signify any kind of intellectual 
inferiority; that it is to be explained by his complex image of the world; 
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his emotional] participation in the living process and by his great innate 
talent for carvings. Therefore sculpture was best suited to give ex- 
pression to what was most important for him. And this great intensity, 
shared by a hundred and fifty millions of people over many centuries, 
was the force behind the magnificent quality of his sculpture. His emo- 
tional experience was so deeply felt; his talent was so unparalleled in 
the history of mankind that his so-called ‘primitive’ work has for us 
today a perfect resonance. We can feel the force of the African sculp- 
ture at once; but we might have to write 254 pages in an attempt to 
verbalize what a single carving can express to the African in a split 
second. 
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General Education and Industrial Arts 


ARTHUR M. CHAVOUS 


Education is concerned largely with the problem of helping individ- 
uals to make more effective social adjustments in order that as members 
of society they may live together with greater ease and for mutual bet- 
terment. To the extent that it does this, it becomes a powerful factor in 
the production of satisfactory human relations. 

Man has found it necessary and desirable, even in the most primitive 
forms of society, to transmit to the young those skills and attitudes 
which he has found expedient and helpful in making adequate adjust- 
ments to his particular environment at any given time. Efforts to trans- 
mit these skills and attitudes were organized gradually into formal 
training and educational programs, isolated from the home where first 
taught, and became the responsibility of an institution called the school. 
Vigorously descriptive of the rift which this policy of separation brought 
about between education and practical daily living in America, is the 


following quotation: 


Not once in a century and a half of national history has the curriculum of the 
school caught up with the dynamic content of American life. . . . Although the 
gap between the two has been markedly cut down in the last three-quarters of a 
century, nevertheless the American school has been essentially academic . . . * 


Changes designed to bring and to keep this lagging school program 
more nearly in step with changes in individual and social needs have 
appeared from time to time as conditions changed. The social and po- 
litical philosophies which have undergirded the development of the 
American public school system seem to have been those of equality for 
all and opportunity for each according to his needs and abilities. 
Horace Mann, in 1849, first gave public expression to the ideal general- 
ly developing in America that the minimal education available to every 
child should “never be less than such as is sufficient to qualify each citi- 
zen for civil and social duties . . . and as is required for the faithful 
conscientious discharge of those duties which devolve upon the inheri- 
tor of a portion of the sovereignty of this great republic.” * 


* Harold Rugg, “A Century of Curriculum Construction,” 26th Year Book N.S. S. E. 
(Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1928), p. 598. 


2 Isaac Kandel, History of Secondary Education (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1930), p. 422. 
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The influences underlying the development of the American public 
schoo! system during the nineteenth century are more clearly under- 
stood when viewed in the light of events which revolutionized the 
over-all pattern of American life during the same period. Some of the 
more important of these events were: (1) a tremendous territorial in- 
crease extending from a narrow strip along the Atlantic coast west to the 
Pacific Ocean; (2) an increase in population through natural growth 
and immigration of four millions to seventy-five millions by the end of 
the century; (3) the destruction of slave labor as the economic founda- 
tion of a large section of the country; (4) the industrial revolution and 
the technological development brought about through scientific re- 
search; (5) a gradual but persistent change toward more democratic 
concepts of behavior as opposed to the aristocratic concepts and ideals 
which played a large part in the colonial and post-Revolutionary pe- 
riods in America. The first three decades of the present century were 
spent in unifying, consolidating, and expanding the social and economic 
gains of the previous century. Continued increases in urban populations 
and in materiai wealth added new problems. Improved labor condi- 
tions, increased economic stability and higher standards of living gave 
evidence of a spirit of social and economic reform. Industry and indus- 
trial occupations became more highly specialized resulting, ofttimes, 
in demoralizing shifts in occupations and in the occupational distribu- 
tion of labor. America was drawn out of her policy of provincialism 
and isolation into broader policies of international co-operation during 
this period. The phenomenal changes in life outside of the school had 
their counterparts within the classroom, especially in the secondary 
school which had come to be the accepted institution in and through 
which the great mass of American citizens was to be educated. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND THE CURRICULUM 


The growth and expansion of the public school curriculum have 
been dominated, in turn, by one or more of several quite distinct edu- 
cational theories. The philosophy of formal discipline with its rigid 
training of the faculties and the efficacy of transfer determined curricu- 
lum development from the early colonial times nearly to the end of the 
nineteenth century. This was followed in rapid succession by the theo- 
ries of the structural psychology, physiological psychology, and beha- 
viorism each the outgrowth of the other and all attempting to bring 
educational theory and practice into greater conformity with the rapidly 
increasing body of information being collected through research in the 
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fields of biology and sociology. Faculties gave place to mental states 
and these to the more or less complex reactions of behaviorism. The 
implications of these new theories for the curriculum were very im- 
portant. Under the impetus of the scientific technique school objec- 
tives, methods of instruction, and even the subject mattter courses 
sought their origins and content in the activities and ideals of society 
as determined by analyses of the social life of the community. Bobbitt, 
Koos, Charters, and others attacked every aspect of community life in 
their search for clues to the improvement of the school program. Ac 
cording to Charters: 


All men strive to secure satisfaction through the performance of activities 
under the control of their ideals. This is the great formal objective of life and 
as such determines the aims of education.’ 


The development of the modern public school has been characterized 
by what has been called the ‘‘progressive movement” in education. This 
movement grew out of a philosophy which sought to discard older con- 
cepts of mind and in their stead suggested the idea of a living dynamic 
organism functioning in or reacting to its own environment. No longer 
was the environment static nor the organism complete. Change was in- 
herent in both—the quality and the quantity of that change depending 
on the native endowment of the organism and the inherent nature of 
the environment. This pragmatic philosophy conceived of the mind no 
longer as something to be conditioned but rather as a mode of behav- 
ior; education no longer came about through imposition but by discov- 
ery through activity. The learning process was no longer memorization 
but rather was continuous modification through work in the solution of 
problems which the individual met and needed to solve. To this concept 
of child activity, Dewey added the concept of social reconstruction, of 
the continuing achievement of a more democratic social order. The 
ultimate goal of education became that of helping to develop in the in- 
dividual the ability of self-direction. Such education is both individual 
and social; individual in that the instructional program is made up of 
problems which the learner feels are real, social in that the democratic 
objectives require that individuals co-operate in the solutions of these 
problems. 

WoRK AND EDUCATION 


The things for which men strive may be classified broadly into two 
main categories: those having to do with the maintenance and preser- 


*W. W. Charters, Curriculum Construction (New York: Macmillan Company, 1929), 
p. 27. 
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vation of life, which we call vocational; and those things having to do 
with increasing human understanding and appreciations, which we de- 
scribe as cultural. Programs of instruction designed for the purpose of 
providing the specific knowledge and skills needed in making a living 
are said to be vocational education programs; those designed to promote 
broader understandings and appreciations of life and its relationships 
are, together, called gevera/ education programs. It is with general edu- 
cation that the present discussion is chiefly concerned. 

Most of what the human race knows has been learned from its work, 
from what it has done. This has been true throughout the long space of 
human history and is still true. A great many things are learned best 
by doing them. The development of fire, the domestication of plants, 
the building of houses, the development of textiles, the domestication of 
animals, the making of pottery are most often listed as the fundamental 
discoveries in the development and growth of civilization. Man learned 
these processes by doing them; modern industry is, in the main, the ex- 
tension and refinement of these processes. Continued growth and devel- 
opment in a democratic social order is rooted in an individual need and 
a universal respect for work. Second only to religion, work would be 
the greatest educative force in the world if we could just find out how 
to use it properly. Making work more educative for more people is the 
greatest opportunity open to the public school today. For many centu- 
ries one portion of the population had the education, another did the 
work. This brought about an unfortunate division between education 
and work in social thinking. Education without work is undemocratic 
and of little worth; work without education is slavery. Modern educa- 
tional philosophy offers us the opportunity to put work and education 
together for all the people. Work, well done, is necessary to our great- 
est happiness; it is necessary for individual mental and physical well- 
being. Good work is an integral part of good condition. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND GENERAL EDUCATION 


Some half-century or more ago John Dewey suggested that education 
was not only preparation for life but that it was life itself. Since that 
time education has been marked by insistent and continuous efforts to 
integrate real life experiences and problems more effectually into the 
school programs. Modern educational thinking is characterized chiefly 
by an increasing emphasis on the practical aspects of human experience 
represented by such subject matter courses as agriculture, business, home 
economics, and the industrial arts. These are the so-called “practical 
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arts’’; they find their sources in the activities and interests of the com- 
mon people. They are basic in a democratic concept of education. The 
older and so-called “liberal arts” found their sources in a social order 
based on caste and class distinctions. 

Modern society has evolved and continues to evolve out of an indus- 
trial background. The tremendous differences between life of the pres- 
ent and that of a half-century or more ago find their causes and their 
growth in equally tremendous scientific discoveries and technological 
developments which characterized industrial growth and expansion dur- 
ing that same period. Much of the existing social confusion, even in- 
cluding the present world-wide turmoil, has arisen because social lead- 
ers—politicians, economists, educators, sociologists, and the clergy— 
have been unable properly -to evaluate the social and economic upheaval! 
which has accompanied this industrial revolution. Adequate compre- 
hension of the present social order and the probable direction of evolu- 
tion in the immediate future must be based on knowledge and an under- 
standing of modern industry, its materials, methods, machines, proc- 
esses, and the human relationships involved. The varied groups of edu- 
cative materials collected and organized to accomplish this purpose are, 
collectively, called “industrial education’ programs. They are developed 
in the light of a philosophy which proposes that the real function of 
education is to help people to do better the socially desirable things in 
which they are interested, the things which they would likely have done 
anyway even if they had not participated in a formal educational expe- 
rience. 

Past educational philosophies and programs, for the most part, have 
emphasized cultural objectives almost to the exclusion of the vocational. 
Sharp distinctions which have no existence in reality have arisen be- 
tween general education on the one hand and vocational education on 
the other. The belief is widely current that certain of the school sub- 
jects are basically cultural and certain others basically vocational. 
Many programs of education have been wholly inadequate to the needs 
of a majority of the American people because of this fallacy. No given 
subject matter area is either wholly cultural or wholly vocational; each 
may be either the one or the other depending on the aims and purposes 
of the teacher and student and the consequent direction of the emphasis 
given. Industrial education has vital and worthwhile contributions to 
make to both the general and the vocational functions of the curricu- 
lum. Industrial education, as defined at the present time, is an out- 
growth of the earlier idea of manual training but it has moved so far 
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so rapidly, in recent years, that there is now little resemblance to man- 
ual training and its educational concepts. Industrial education may be 
defined as that whole body of educational philosophy and practices 
which selects its instructional content from the products, machines, 
processes, techniques, and personnel relationships of modern industry. 
When this content is so organized and studied that its purpose is to 
equip the individual with the technical information and skills essential 
to entrance into and progress in some specific area of industrial em- 
ployment it is a program of “industrial-vocational,’’ “technical” or “‘en- 
gineering’’ education depending on the academic level at which the in- 
struction is developed. When, however, this same content is so organ- 
ized and studied that its principal objective is to help individuals to a 
broader and more intelligent citizenship, to a broader and more effec- 
tual culture, the program is called “industrial arts.” 

As a result of the many and varied social changes which have taken 
place, there has emerged a philosophy of education which no ‘tonger 
looks to the dead past alone to find its basis for culture. It stresses 
more and more the need for a majority of the American people to 
find and express contemporary culture through practical everyday 
experiences. In such programs, knowledge of the past is of value only 
as it reveals backgrounds which make possible a fuller understanding 
of present problems. Educational programs which provide for pres- 
ent needs most satisfactorily must include knowledge and understand- 
ing of the basic technical developments and their particular social, po- 
litical and economic implications. The breadth of this knowledge and 
the depth of the understanding are augmented to the degree that fun- 
damental manipulative experiences and skills are integrated into the 
educational pattern. The industrial arts serve as the medium through 
which this integration is effected for the field of industrial education. 

Our present social heritage is a material heritage; the only evidence 
we have of past cultures has come down through the medium of ma- 
terials. The thoughts, hopes, ambitions, and spiritual strivings of the 
past have been preserved for the present only as the hands of skilled 
craftsmen have materialized them in brick and stone, in ink and oil, 
on parchment and paper. Man has no other way, save through the 
use of materials, to perpetuate and to pass on to posterity those things 
which he has accomplished and thinks worthwhile. He who would 
be truly cultured can understand these hopes and ambitions only as 
he is able to interpret the language in which they are written, the 
language of materials. It is the function of the industrial arts to de- 
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velop facility of expression in this language, to make it more generally 
used as a medium of expression, to make it more easily read and un- 
derstood by all. Many leaders in education are beginning to believe 
that any educational program adequate to the needs of a modern demo- 
cratic society will make provisions for all of its pupils to be kept con- 
tinuously and more or less intimately in contact with the industrial 
arts and the other practical arts throughout their school life—from 
kindergarten through college, even into adult life. 

The industrial arts have a particular function to perform on every 
school level. In the elementary school the child is introduced to the 
social life about him through the medium of those processes and ma- 
terials connected with the furnishing of food, clothing and shelter— 
interests common to all regardless or sex or social position. In the 
high school differentiation begins according to pupil interests and 
social conventions. Boys work in fields related to those industrial 
areas from which they might later be expected to choose a vocation; 
girls center their interests and activities in those areas involved in the 
development and maintenance of a home. In neither case is there any 
implication of vocational preparation, except for a very small propor- 
tion of the pupils. The controlling purpose is to help all pupils, re- 
gardless of social position or possible life work, to develop industrial 
intelligence and thinking power in connection with these normal life 
activities which daily go on about them. Elementary and high school 
pupils alike find their optimum development through the tangible 
aspects of their environment. Even on the college level, where most 
people have mistakenly believed that only the academic and abstract 
are worth-while, the industrial arts may perform a major service. Col- 
lege life is a period of maturation, of coming to full development. 
Adolescent youth become men and women. Patterns of thought and 
action, heretofore exceedingly plastic, take definite forms and trends. 


Here, more than ever, definite preparation for early contact with prac- 
tical social living is essential. The problems of social participation are 
no longer some far-off promise; they are early, almost immediate actu- 
alities. The wider the range of experiences offered as aids to this ma- 
turing process the broader will the students’ abilities, appreciation and 
understandings become. Since the motif of present-day life is basically 
industrial, the industrial arts furnish one of the more effective agen- 
cies in this maturing process as the basis for constructive social behavior. 


This is general education in its true sense. 
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General education should be built out of individual and social ex- 
periences; in its true sense it serves as an integrating function in the life 
of the individual. Specialization should precede rather than follow 
the general education program, if both cannot be carried along to- 
gether. New forces and new values are shaping American education. 
The old days when values were established and static are gone by. From 
the Middle Ages to comparatively recent times, educational programs 
were developed under the guidance of philosophies which denied the 
material aspects of the life of the common people any role in the de- 
velopment of human culture. These were philosophies of class and 
caste, of peasantry and aristocracy. Culture was a thing apart from the 
everyday activities of a large majority of the people. Culture was of 
the spirit and could come about only through interests and activities 
in no way connected with our various vocations. Industrial arts could 
never find opportunity for development under such philosophies. As 
opposed to these ideals of the old classical school, the American way 
of life developed in an atmosphere where industry and thrift were the 
prime requisites for success and satisfaction, where growth came 
through work to which all made some contribution, and where people 
were beginning to see possibilities and beauty in the practical activi- 
ties of their daily lives. The concept of a more abundant life for which 
all human beings strive may now find its source and inspiration in the 
practical affairs and interests of the common people and may engender 
the belief that these practical affairs possess tremendous potentialities 
for intellectual, moral, and aesthetic growth. With this shift in viewpoint, 
the industrial arts become increasingly important since our everyday 
activities are inextricably bound up with events which have their roots 
in industry. Current practice, which “completes” the formal general 
education program before entrance upon specialization, is a most ef- 
fective means for assuring that general education as now offered pro- 
vides few, if any, of the permanent values which such programs are 
expected to furnished in the life of the individual. 





Arthur M. Chavous, Ph.D., Director of Division of Industries at Central 
State College, is a registered professional engineer (electrical). Dr. Chavous has 
held several significant positions in the field of industry, is a member of technical 
and professional associations. He is a recipient of the "Laureate Citation of 
Epsilon Pi Tau’ (International Honor Society in Industrial-Vocational Educa- 


tion). 








Human Relations in Industrial Communications 


DAN R. Davis 


Mental health is of importance to employers who want to improve 
human relations in industrial plants and business organizations. The 
communication of wholesome ideas between employers and employees 
develops healthy attitudes ,understanding, tolerance, acceptance of re- 
sponsibilities and the improvement of morale. When knowledge is 
shared there is more teamwork. 

Management is recognizing that the old one-direction system of com- 
munications from the “top-down” is no longer appropriate. A more 
satisfying situation exists when there is a three-dimensional flow of 
suggestions: that is, from the bottom-up, the top-down, and horizon- 
tally. 

Alert executives are aware that the individual on a particular job, 
no matter how small, is often in a superior position for making prac- 
tical suggestions for improving methods of operation and for keeping 
the company “out of the rut” in its general management thinking in 
regard to employee relations, selling methods and service to customers. 
The structure of several companies has become “‘shaky’’ because their 
administrators failed to recognize or reward the driving force of new 
ideas. Constructive suggestions become realities when they are nur- 
tured by executive officers who have receptive minds and willingness to 
experiment; both the new ideas and the companies suffer from dry-rot- 
apathy when these prerequisites are lacking. 

Frequently an industry, upon recognizing the relationship of com- 
munications to its welfare, resorts in desperation to a variety of pana- 
ceas and magic formulas and occasionally these attempts do stimulate 
a trickle of new ideas from the ranks up to the ‘‘top brass.” The fol- 
lowing is common practice. Numerous executives invite employees 
into their office and make direct requests of each for suggestions. This 
technique is often disappointing for several reasons: (a) most employees 
are like some students who try to give answers or suggestions which 
they think will be in agreement with the ideas of the person who asks 
for the suggestion; (b) some employees hedge their thoughts and 
suggestions and submerge their personalities because of emotional 
fears which they hold for their supervisors and department heads. A 
different approach is employed when tin boxes are hung on the wall 
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and decorated with ‘Suggestions Wanted” signs. Considerable more 
effort is required, however, to operate a successful communication 
scheme. A mere invitation to employees to think does not necessarily 
stimulate them to submit suggestions. Management could give guid- 
ance by listing the specific types of suggestions that are desired and 
by describing problems that exist within the various employees’ areas 
of experience. 


A Common Problem 


The writer was recently consulted by a large business organization 
to give aid in solving some of its problems in human relations. The 
president indicated that the company’s suggestion box system was fail- 
ing to function properly. The problem of communications in this busi- 
ness firm was found to be common to many industrial plants. It is 
believed that a brief description of the findings, diagnoses and recom- 
mendations in this typical case may serve other business and industrial 
leaders. 


The Findings 


A simple investigation indicated that the company’s “bottom-up” 
communications channel had fouled since suggestions were not flow- 
ing freely from the employee ranks up to the administrative hierarchy. 
In 1949 there was one suggestion offered for each 5.6 employees, in 
1950 there was one suggestion for each 6.6 persons and in 1951 the 
ratio was one suggestion for each 12.5 employees. Not only had the 
communication of ideas slowed to a trickle in 1951, the quality of 
suggestions was also lower or the awards committee had “‘tightened- 
up” unreasonably in the granting of awards. In 1949 there were 37 
awards out of 118 suggestions, in 1950 there were 34 awards for 97 
suggestions and in 1951 there were 6 awards for 52 suggestions. 

From the studies made at numerous companies, the statistical state- 
ments reveal that about one out of four suggestions made by workers 
are of value for adoption and that the number of suggestions made 
is about one per person a year. This includes individuals who may sub- 
mit several suggestions during a year. These averages suggest that 
the 651 employees in this business organization had Jagged tremen- 
dously in submitting suggestions. 


A Suggested Program 


I. The company was granting only $10.00 as the top award for 
new ideas. Suggestions may be stimulated by awards but these awards 
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should be substantial and related to the value of the suggestion, e.g., 
$5.00 to $500.00 for a single award. Smal! awards invite much teasing 
by fellow employees as, “John, are you gonna buy a new car or a 
T.V. set with that two bucks you got from the company for your 
bright idea?” 

When an awarded “money-saving” suggestion has been in effect for 
one year, a survey should be made to determine the actual cash saving 
effected by the suggestion. If the actual savings are appreciable enough 
and the suggester is still an employee, he should be eligible to further 
compensation. Furthermore, there should be a special award for the 
most valuable suggestion during the calendar year. It would then be 
possible for an employee to receive a third award on a single idea in 
addition to the regular awards for different suggestions. 

Publicity should be given in the COMPANY NEWS or on the bul- 
letin boards when substantial awards are granted. This would give 
prestige to the employee, encourage others to submit suggestions and 
serve as a general morale booster. Publicity tends to individualize a 
person; it is an antidote for that ‘‘only-a-cog”’ feeling. 


II. Suggestions should be acted upon with promptness. It was found 
that the committees appointed to consider the suggestions operated 
with common lags of from 5 to 7 months from the time of the receipt 
of a suggestion to the time of its disposal. It should be recognized that 
it is not unique for a suggester to be as interested in “when will some- 
thing be done” with his suggestion as he is interested in “what will 
be done’’ with his suggestion. 


Ill. The company was requiring the presence of the suggester be- 
fore a committee while his suggestion was being considered. This 
practice may be desirable in a few instances; however, the writer sug- 
gested that such a requirement should not be mandatory. As an alterna- 
tive each suggestion may be identified by a number so as to assure 
committee judgment solely on the basis of merit. This proposed change 
in procedure may also economize on committee man hours since several 
suggestions may more likely be acted upon at a single sitting of the 
suggestion committee. The following are additional reasons for not 
revealing the identity of the suggester and for not requiring his pres- 
ence before the committee on suggestions: 

(a) Some supervisors and officials serving on suggestion committees feel 


sensitive to an employee's suggestion for improvement as though the suggestion 
were a reflection upon their capacity. 
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(b) Numerous employees hesitate to submit suggestions simply because 
their presence is required at a suggestion committee meeting where they tend 
to feel ill-at-ease under the stress of intense expectation. Others may dislike 
being spotlighted before a group and being face-to-face with superiors. 


(c) When the identities of suggesters are known the committee tends un- 
consciously to judge personalities instead of judging the merits of suggestions; 
e.g., 2 committeeman orally discredits the suggestion of Mary Jones, because 
he is inwardly convinced that she chews gum and smokes too often. Henry 
Smith's suggestion is discredited because one committeeman has unconsciously 
developed a real dislike for the behavior of his wife. A second member of the 
committee also discredits Mr. Smith’s suggestion because the last time the 
Smiths’ visited in his home their two “brats’’ broke a prized vase. Committee 
members are also more likely to react favorably to a suggestion from one of 
their fellow employees whom they unconsciously identify as ‘‘a good Joe.’ A 
suggestion would not be linked to an individual personality in this manner if 
it it were identified only by a number. 

IV. Because of the ideas expressed above, each sheet upon which 
a suggestion is submitted should be numbered in four places at the 
personnel department when it is removed from a suggestion box. The 
suggestion sheet is then forwarded to the president’s office where the 
top portion of the page bearing the suggester’s name, date, title of 
suggestion and the assigned number is retained. The bottom portion of 
the sheet is also detached at the president's office and forwarded to the 
suggester as an acknowledgement of the receipt of the suggestion. 


The two middle portions are routed to the suggestion committee. 


One of the middle portions bears the suggestion number, outline of 
the suggestion, savings or other benefits contemplated, effects on de- 
partments, etc. The other middle portion, likewise identified by a 
number, provides space for recording the date and action taken on 
the suggestion by the committee. The suggestion committee returns 
the two middle portions of the original sheet to the president's office 
after its decision has been recorded. 


Maintain Records 


It is important that the personnel department maintain accurate data 
on the number of suggestions submitted and a brief title of each sug- 
gestion so as to prevent duplication of suggestions. 


The writer attended a meeting of a suggestion committee while 
studying some of the problems of the company, and one of the mem- 
bers said, ‘I submitted a suggestion once and it was rejected, but ten 
months later the same suggestion was submitted by another person and 
an award was granted.” Another member said, “I know of one case 
where an award was made for a suggested practice that had already 
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been in operation for over two years previous to the suggestion.” These 
comments may have resulted from an inadequate checking of the titles 
of the suggestions at the personnel department; a part of the conse- 
quences may also be attributed to the human factors that were dis- 
cussed in item ‘‘c’’ of Statement III above. 

Give Recognition 

When an award for a suggestion is granted, a letter of congratula- 
tions to the employee from the president's office is in order. Further- 
more, a letter of congratulations should be addressed to the head of 
the department of the employee concerned. The letter would urge the 
head and the immediate supervisor to extend personal congratulations 
to the employee. 

It is important that this letter from the president's office to the de- 
partment head reveal for the first time the identity of the suggester 
to his immediate superiors within the department. 

Perhaps nothing will cause a communications system to die more 
quickly than to ignore or to forget those employees who submit sugges- 
tions which are in turn rejected. A carefully written letter from the 
suggestion committee to the suggester, should explain specifically the 
reasons for the rejection. In addition, a member of the committee may 
be designated to discuss the rejection personally with the employee 
so that he may thoroughly understand why the suggestion was not 
accepted. 

The opinions and attitudes of employees as well as those of em- 
ployers go far in determining the reputation and the personality of any 
business or industrial organization. Consequently, the nature of the 
above letter and the manner of the proposed discussion may stimulate 
the employee to submit additional ideas or discourage him permanently. 





Dan R. Davis is Associate Professor of Sociology at Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 





The Role of Music in Fostering Human 
Relations 


ANNA M. TERRY 


Music is not only one of man’s finest means of self-expression, but 
also one of his greatest means of communication. In this respect the role 
of music as an agency for fostering human relations is important. It 
affects persons on all levels of human intelligence because of its pe- 
culiar nature and the universality of its emotional appeal. Music, one of 
God’s finest gifts to humanity and a common medium of understand- 
ing among men, may enhance a program for promoting understanding 
among the peoples of a troubled and anxious world. This is because 
it is possible for feelings, ideas and attitudes to be communicated 
through this means. If music can make individuals feel as others feel, 
then it can be a motivating force for good. Music leaders and teachers 
must realize that an opportunity for service lies in accepting the rich 
musical heritage left by the forefathers. They should use all means to 
build an appreciation for this heritage by providing rich musical expe- 
riences so that youth and adults may come to love music and use it as a 
means for bringing happiness not only to themselves but to all others 
as well. 

MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


Musical experiences in the schools and colleges can provide oppor- 
tunities for the development of better social living through participation 
in instrumental and vocal groups. These programs can be broadened 
through visitations to other schools and colleges in order that larger 
groups may be formed. This greatly increases the opportunity for learn- 
ing to live together. It is possible that a student may change his attitude 
for the better as a result of contacts with persons of different races, 
different religions, different social and economic status, through 
group activity of this sort. These musical programs implemented with 
social and other follow-up activities will help crystallize good habits 
and promote healthy attitudes for human relations. The good feeling 
or temporary appreciation which often results from singing, playing or 
listening to some musical contributions from other groups will not in 
itself effect habits and attitudes. Something must be done to have good 
habits and desired attitudes become permanent and contribute in out- 
look to the individual’s life. A feeling that does not function effectively 
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in a given situation is meaningless. In other words the good that one 
feels towards his neighbor functions effectively only if he is able to live 
that good feeling in given situations. Every effort, then, should be 
made to direct the musical program so that the development of good 
feeling will carry through to good living. 

Building appreciation for a musical heritage often stimulates a sense 
of pride in one’s own culture and gives reassurance to individuals of dif- 
ferent customs, color and creed. Barriers may be broken through under- 
standing different cultural contributions. Negro children and even 
adults, for example, do not always feel a sense of pride for the beautiful 
spirituals which are considered one of the finest contributions to Ameri- 
can folklore. To them they are a reminder of an unhappy past which 
accentuates feelings of not belonging and uncertainty. Again there are 
still many individuals within this group who feel that appreciation for 
their singing is limited to the rendition of spirituals. These thoughts 
continue to make them feel apart from others. They want to feel that 
they are Americans. These conditions together with much discrimina- 
tion, overshadow pride in the uniqueness and beauty of their cultural 
offerings. A wider use of these songs by all nationalities has proved 
helpful in eliminating some of these sensitive feelings. The appearance 
of spirituals in basic music texts used in schools and colleges and sung 
by everyone in singing groups, has developed better feeling. Artists and 
traveling musical groups of note among different cultured peoples have 
used them very successfully on their programs. The radio, television 
and dramatic plays have added dignity and worth, developed apprecia- 
tion and enhanced the opportunities for deeper understanding. Dr. 
Gordon W. Allport, noted psychologist at Harvard University, makes 
this obervation: 


Maximize situations in which the individual—child or adult—can 
participate fully and on terms of equal status in projects of joint con- 
cern to him and to his associates. Wherever this formula is applied, 
it goes far toward improving human relations—in the home, in school, 
in factories, in the nations, and between those rivals who live on the 
two banks of the stream of life. ’ 

To further promote harmonious intercultural relations more emphasis 
may be placed on audio-visual aids such as good recordings, pictures of 
the best musicians, radio and television programs that broadcast and 
show the best performances by individuals in the various ethnic groups. 


Noticeable progress has been made in acceptance of musicians on their 


* Gordon W. Allport, “Basic Principles in Improving Human Relations,” in Cultural 
Groups and Human Relations (New York: Columbia University, 1951), p. 27. 
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merit rather than through such superficialities as race, color, religion or 
economic and social status. 


An interesting report was made concerning a “Unit on Tolerance” 
studied by eighth grade pupils of a campus junior high school at a col- 
lege on the Pacific Coast.’ The unit had its beginning in a racial prob- 
lem. Among other things, the pupils had learned that prejudice was an 
outgrowth of persecution. As a result of their research and class dis- 
cussion a questionnaire was formulated by the pupils themselves, which 
they sent to the members of the seventh and ninth grades and to the 
college freshmen. They also sent it to their parents and to each 
other. The results of the questionnaire were rather revealing, especially 
to the eighth graders in that they were made conscious of their own 
percentages of tolerance and intolerance towards several minority 
groups. To be specific, the music of the Chinese may have been used 
to promote a more cordial feeling. 

The extracurricular activities are in the main an extended part of the 
regular curricular program. These activities aid in developing qualities 
in the individual that can be of worth in later experiences. For example, 
the role of music as an agent in teaching the value of co-operation and 
developing social skills to promote it, is noteworthy because of its adapt- 
ability to group participation. Requests for school music groups are 
often made by civic or other organizations. School bands are asked to 
participate in parades or to serve at football games. Responses to 
programs outside of the school hours can be a test for loyalty, co-opera- 
tion and appreciation. Each member of a group must assume a sense 
of duty and responsibility for the reputation of the band as a unit. 
Here are opportunities for developing and promoting feelings of affilia- 
tion. These are of character-building value. They go far in determining 
the personality of the individual and can affect his future adjustments 
not only with himself but with all kinds of human beings. 

A wide variety of activities may be included under the heading of 
extracurricular activities. Folk dancing enjoyed by students in many 
schools and colleges as well as by community people can create oppor- 
tunities for acquaintance with each other's cultures. The direct contact 
of persons one with another in this delightful activity with its engaging 
music is especially conducive to the friendliest relationships. School- 
community concerts are other occasions for the improvement of human 





2? Howard H. Cummings (ed), “Improving Human Relations through Classroom, 
School and Community Activities,” National Council for Social Studies, Bulletin No. 25 
(Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta Publishing Co., 1949). 
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relations. The lack of understanding which exists between persons of 
different groups is a strong contributing cause to discrimination. These 
concerts can be meaningful in that through real “‘live productions” the 
best performers in any group may be presented for public approval. The 
dignity and worth of the individual may be driven home to parents and 
friends who previously had refused contact with those groups. Music 
festivals that stress individual growth and development instead of com- 
petitive goals is another means by which personalities may be de- 
veloped. Competitive experiences often result in frustration, fears and 
anxieties which psychologists maintain tend to promote conditions that 
result in hostile feelings. Such traveling groups as glee clubs, a cappella 
choirs, bands, etc., which schools and colleges use very often as agen- 
cies for publicity, make favorable impressions by using individuals of 
different races. In addition to the reaction of the public, the participants 
themselves benefit from feelings of warmth and kinship which can bind 
more closely groups of this sort. They, too, learn as they live together. 
Music for operettas, for dramatic plays, receptions and banquets are 
other situations for learning to live together. 


Music IN CAMPS 


Educators and leaders who are interested in learning to live through 
camp life usually make music an integral part of the camp's program. 
Some of these musical programs are elaborate and provide opportunities 
for classes while others include only singing. These so-called ‘“Youth 
Communities” are social organizations where the campers through con- 
tacts with staff members and each other share experiences for develop- 
ment of personalities and social growth. Singing around the camp fires 
or in any setting is an experience that brings that feeling of fellowship 
and creates a spirit of fun that becomes contagious. It is the time when 
the campers can all meet together and enjoy each other’s company. Bar- 
riers are forgotten and the occasion becomes one of friendliness. The 
singing creates a social condition for better living, better human rela- 
tions. Such camps as the YWCA, YMCA and Boy and Girl Scout 
Camps are examples of such guidance centers. 

School camps are sponsored by boards of education for providing 
experiences that will promote good human relations. A report from 
Camp Woodland at Phoenicia in the Catskill Mountains, gives the fol- 
lowing information: Children were taken from the city to the camp 
where they roamed the region making friends with people in the com- 
munity, asking questions and getting much information. These ex- 
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periences became rich for cultural material. More than 80 folk songs 
and square dances were collected and were used by the campers in 
dramatic plays and concerts. The occasions helped to bind closer the 
children and country people, for often the community folk joined in 
the singing and fiddling of these traditional songs. The Folk Festival 
of the Catskills was begun by the camp program and has since attracted 
large crowds.’ This project shows another link in the chain of human 
endeavor for promoting unity particularly between city and rural folk. 

In many work camps established for college and high school students 
by the American Friends Service Committee and other agencies for the 
purpose of developing ideals for living, working and learning, music 
was used to form a common bond of joy and getting acquainted. Vol- 
unteers from many countries lived in these camps and worked co-opera- 
tively to develop community needs. Reports in the form of letters, 
loaned by Lynn Rohrbough of the Co-operative Recreation Service, Del- 
aware, Ohio, concerning the use of ‘“Work and Sing’’ (an international 
song book), indicate that deep appreciation and enthusiasm were shown 
by the campers while singing these songs. One writer from Philadelphia 
said, “These books were a wonderful contribution to the International 
Work Camp Movement.”” Another writer from Germany wrote, ‘‘Sing- 
ing these songs strengthened a feeling for fellowship.” Still another 
wrote, “I feel closer to the Finnish Campers when singing with them.” 
In another German camp the singing of the songs was used as an aid in 
teaching English. Other such reports came from many of the countries 
where the camps were located—in Austria, Greece, France, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Hungary, and Holland. 


MUSIC IN THE COMMUNITY 


Many community leaders have realized that music can be a controlling 
force in cultural experiences. Millions of dollars are spent annually in 
organizing activities that will lift the tone of the community. To this 
aim, musical experiences have added much, for good music is capable of 
arousing man’s noblest sentiments and communicating thoughts essen- 
tial to the good life. These experiences have been so valuable that we 
find in many areas a growing demand, by the masses, for the best music 
performed by the better musicians. The popularity of the opera, sym- 
phonies and concerts by vocal and instrumental soloists and groups has 
grown tremendously. These concerts sponsored by municipal organiza- 


* Joshua Lieberman, Creative Camping (New York: Association Press, 1931). 
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tions bring together the rich and the poor from all races and creeds who 
share and feel a common bond of goodwill and friendship. 

Community singing may be a very heart-warming experience that will 
serve the basic need of human being to express themselves and to 
feel that they belong to a group, are appreciated and wanted. Joining 
the crowd and going with the group to the community gathering is in 
itself an inspiration. It can give one a sense of importance to the group, 
a feeling of self-love and respect together with a warm feeling for 
others. There can be something personal in the singing of community 
songs; hence care should be taken in the selection of material that the 
words do not offend any group whose spirit of goodwill one hopes to in- 
gratiate. For example, “Old Folks At Home,’ by Stephen Foster, is 
disliked by many of the Negro group due to the use in it of an ante- 
bellum expression—‘‘darkie.”’ 

Since not all sorts of song material are effective for the program of 
developing better human relations, a list of suitable material is here 
suggested. 


“Deep River’: A fine song whose beauty and nobility of thought 
arouses a feeling of kinship. The words, “Oh don’t you want to go to 
that gospel feast, That i land, where all is peace?” suggest 
a state of being that all kinds of people would welcome. It is bound 
to make anyone who sings it, have a feeling of admiration and deep 
sympathy for the people from whom it has arisen. 


“Jacob’s Ladder’: A song superbly eloquent of religious aspiration, © 
yet so simple and engaging in melody and rhythm as to bring any 
group or crowd into what Carlyle called a ‘‘rhythmic human compan- 
ionship.”” 

“Do you love Jesus? 
If you love him, 
Why not serve him?” 


“Oh God, Our Help In Ages Past’: This hymn increases faith 
that can withstand any evil. 


FOLK FESTIVALS 


A rich opportunity for building favorable relationships between na- 
tive and foreign groups exist in the performance of folk festivals. 
This is a fine means for bringing Jew, gentile, black, white, and peo- 
ples of many different cultural backgrounds together in mutual appre- 
ciation and enjoyment. 

An account is given of a hostile situation which arose in an area 
where immigrants had been imported as cheap labor. Tension and all 
types of hatred were in evidence between these laboring groups and 
those who lived “‘on the hill,” so to speak, in better circumstances. Con- 
ditions became so bad that the person in charge of the recreation center 
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within the community sought the advice of a musician in a city some 
distance away as to suggestions for adjusting the difficulties. Upon the 
arrival of the musician to the troubled area a plan was made to get the 
agitated persons of foreign culture interested in celebrating a native 
spring festival. For co-operation of the group it was also suggested that 
the approach to the disturbed group be made through a priest in whom 
the people had great confidence. The musician found the priest, a per- 
son of the group's culture, living in one of these lesser attractive houses. 
The musician was not a welcome visitor due to the fact that he was 
suspected of being a peddler. Added to this was the difficulty in con- 
versation because of the difference in language. Just as the priest was 
about to close the door the musician made a gesture with his hands and 
asked, ‘““Do you know this song?’’ Then he began to sing a folk song 
of the priest’s native country. Frowns and irritated looks became smiles 
followed by a friendly attitude and more cordial welcome. The result 
was that plans were made which brought the people together for the 
festival. It proved a happy occasion for all. Music, the universal lan- 
guage, had created a fine feeling of friendliness. 

An excellent example of what a folk festival did for a community, is 
told by Alice L. Sickels in her book, Around the World in St. Paul. The 
story relates that through the now famous St. Paul (Minn.) Festivals of 
Nations more than thirty nationalities came together and became ac- 
quainted with each other and each other’s customs and folklore. The 
story further tells that the auditorium of the YWCA was transformed 
into a tiny street with 21 shops representing the different nationalities. 
This was followed by the larger project, a mythical international village 
held in the arena of the city auditorium. Here shops and houses ap- 
peared along the sides of the building with such beauty and realism that 
the spirit of the festival was injected into the crowds as they passed 
through the market square (floor of arena). Then came the “World 
Cruise” during which time a mythical city, where all nations lived to- 
gether, was visited by the crowd. Each of the thirty nations sang their 
own songs and gave exhibitions of their folk dances. They also dis- 
played examples of their folk art. That warmth of heart that comes 
with a homelike feeling, added a richness beyond description, as the 
crowd ate international food. The influence of the project was felt far 
and wide, appreciations were developed, pride aroused and fun enjoyed 
by all. * 


* Alice L. Sickels, Around the World in St. Paul (Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota, 1945). 
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PAGEANTS AND PANTOMIMES 


Pageants may be used as a means of gathering interracial groups from 
all levels of social and economic living for the purpose of better under- 
standing. A fine example of this is an Easter Pageant which is given 
annually in Marion, Indiana. Many nationalities are represented in the 
deeply moving spectacle which depicts through pantomime and pagean- 
try—but mainly through music—the story of Christ's last earthly days. 
Many weeks before the appointed time (Easter Morning) all sorts of 
people from the immediate and surrounding areas gather and make 
preparations of the event. Every form of service is donated and the 
whole area becomes a community workshop with one common concern. 
The seven hundred singers from many groups blend their voices beauti- 
fully in appropriate music to tell the Easter story. The whole project be- 
comes a fertile opportunity for projecting feelings of goodwill and de- 
veloping appreciation not only on the part of the participants but for 
the thousands who witness the performance and for those who hear the 
coast to coast broadcast. 


Christmas community pageants are especially good because of the em- 
phasis on goodwill towards all men. This seems to be a season when 
men have a common purpose—sharing and bringing happiness to others. 
The Christmas pageant which had its origin in ‘The Nativity” can 
awaken emotions that find expression in all art forms. Music with its 
tendency to intensify feelings can greatly enhance the performance. 


Finally, it is interesting to note the deep and persuasive influence of 
music especially in situations that are tense with dissension and ani- 
mosity. This truth was impressive as one watched the television dur- 
ing the last National Republican and Democratic Conventions. Both 
political parties included the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner”’ as 
well as other music on their programs. On an occasion in the Demo- 
cratic Convention, during the balloting, when confusion and tension 
reigned supreme, a singer came to the platform not simply to entertain 
but to lead the whole group in singing. Suddenly, as though by means 
of an electric switch, everyone was singing, swinging with the music and 
feeling good. Every one seemed more relaxed and joyful. Music had 
served a purpose beyond itself; it had a unifying effect so needed for 
the moment at the Convention. Another instance of this deep influence 
of music is cited in the following article appearing in the Boston Globe 
of Friday, July 25, 1952: 
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The Lord’s Prayer, sung by a Negro baritone, brought a genuine 
moment of peace to the positive violence of the Democratic Con- 
vention. ° 





At 1:45 a.m. the floor was practically a street riot. 





One United States Senator had been screaming in a hysterical 
voice. A former Supreme Court Justice had been baited like a 
naughty school boy. 





Men had been shaking their fists. A fainting , weeping woman had 
been led out. 





THEN— in a flash of genius—the acting chairman, Congressman 
John W. MacCormack, rapped his gavel and said, simply, that the 
deliberations were vital to the Republic and it was time to ask for 
divine guidance. 





Lights were dimmed and one powerful spot picked out the singer, 
neat as a starched napkin, in a white jacket and black trousers. 





No one paid him any heed until he sang past the first line 
“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN...” 

THEN—as if a huge blanket had been draped over the agitated 

thousands—all was quiet. All except this beautiful voice: 
“HALLOWED BE THY NAME... ” 

The good men, the ambitious men, the angry men—all stopped 
talking. Newspaper typewriters stopped clicking, radio announcers 
stopped chattering. Every eye was on him. 

“THY KINGDOM COME, THY WILL BE DONE...” 

If the greatest theatrical director of our time had for months 
plotted this interlude of love amidst a storm of hate, he could not 
have achieved a more dramatic effect. 

“ON EARTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN” 





In this survey we have attempted to exhibit the many ways in which 
music can contribute vitally to the bettering of human relations. The 
solidarity of the human race is indeed a beautiful vision that man’s lack 
of understanding blurs and often dims to view. Advocates of the cause, 
with a host of followers, must help to clear this vision with a creed 
built on truth that respects the personality of individuals; charity that 
knows from practice the meaning of brotherhood; and faith that music, 
through its power to make men feel the beauties of this life, can aid 
in teaching them how to live and work together in one world. 


*Roy L. Simpkins, an entertainer of the West Coast named by a group of journalists 
as the “Ambassador of Interracial Goodwill.” 








Anna M. Terry is Director of the Division of Music at Central State College, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. 








The Novel A Social Mirror 


E. ANNE FRAZIER 


A novel is a literary prose creation which tells the story of plain 
human life in everyday situations or under the stress of emotion. As 
the term implies, a novel purports to be “news’’ about some person 
or group of persons. Its characters may be drawn from any strata of 
society and its plots from any human situation. Sometimes the novel 
points backward, and sometimes it points forward; sometimes it points 
upward and sometimes it points downward; but usually the novel 
reflects its own time in its even tenor. The form of the novel is definite, 
but its flexibility and lack of restraint admit great freedom in its use. 
The novel is the literary form best adapted to become the social mirror 
of the modern world and its complexities. 

Through the novel man is revealed in all of his aspirations, his hopes, 
his ambitions, his realizations, his dreams and their culmination; his 
triumphs, his joys, his sorrows, his heights of ecstacy, his depths of 
despair; his spirit of adventure, his pursuits, his loves and their direct 
and indirect effects; his thrift, his industry, his work, his inventions, his 
creations. Every novel is an annal of human relations. It can reflect 
an entire era and a whole community. No study of philosophy, no 
study of sociology, history or science is complete without the literature 
of the age. Classification and enumeration of facts concerning the 
human race give but the letter of the contract, and the letter without 
the spirit is dead. It is through literary productions that we feel the 
spirit of mankind. 

As a distinct literary form the novel had its beginning toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and is, therefore, considered young; 
but it has its elements of age. In regard to plot, the novel is new, but 
as prose fiction it is as old as the Fables of Aesop; in its marshalling 
of dramatic events, it is as old as the trilogy of Aeschylus; in its por- 
trayal of tragic love, it is as old as the Biblical story of Samson and 
Delilah; in its power to touch the chords of human sympathy, it is as 
old as the spoken word; in its use of techniques it is new, but the 
techniques are as old as the human race. The creative art of all the 
centuries is flowing upward through the novel. 

The changing social order that was destined to produce the novel 
had its beginning in the seventeenth century. In England, Puritanism 
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and the rise of the middle class brought into focus the individualism 
reflected in prose fiction of the century. Noteworthy among the writers 
of this period is Mrs. Aphra Behn. Her Oroonoko depicts a character 
drawn from life. Mrs. Behn had become acquainted with the hero of her 
story when she was in the Caribbean area. Oroonoko was a philoso- 
pher and the grandson of an African king. He had been stolen and 
sold into slavery in Surinam (Dutch Guiana). His wife, Imoinda, 
had been taken away from him, and he believed her to be dead. When 
he discovered her to be a captive in this strange land, he collected a 
band of loyal slaves and started an uprising. The governor of the 
colony sought to retaliate by attempting to seduce Oroonoko’s wife. She 
killed herself. Oroonoko slew the governor and then killed himself. 
This romantic narrative reflects the awakening of respect for individual 
dignity. 

The individual became increasingly important during the eighteenth 
century, and the creative work which depicted him was more and more 
in demand. Eighteenth century novelists reflected human relations in 
many settings. Richardson tells the story of a young servant girl strug- 
gling to preserve her virtue against the advances of her employer; her 
success, and the final reward of marriage. Fielding tells of vagabond 
life. Smollet reflects the life of a surgeon on a battleship: the evils 
of the navy, and the evils of the medical profession. In Tristam Shandy, 
Laurence Sterne portrays ideal benevolent characters as Uncle Toby 
and Corporal Trim, who, despite their eccentricities, are so human 
that one cannot forget them. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield is a pic- 
ture of family life as lived by Dr. Primrose, a cleric with six children 
to support and guide. The story reveals an emphasis on purity and 
honest human sentiments which are the ruling forces of mankind of 
all generations. Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice quietly smiles at a 
matchmaking mother who creates difficulties by trying to promote the 
love affairs of her several daughters. 

During the nineteenth century, novelists of one land learned from 
those of other lands. British and American novelists learned from 
Russian and French Realists and the school of naturalistic writing. This 
was paying back a debt; for Dumas had earlier drawn heavily on 
Scott, and Dostoevsky owed much to Dickens; Balzac, Flaubert, and 
Zola directly influenced George Moore and Thomas Hardy; Stendhal 
led to Henry James and ultimately to James Joyce; Conrad studied 
Turgenev and Flaubert; Dreiser owed much to Zola; and Stephen 
Crane reflected French naturalism. 
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Many modes and social movements are reflected in the novels of the 
nineteenth century. The English novel had a moralistic tone. In France, 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary was the great realistic declaration of inde- 
pendence which gives the novelist freedom to tell the truth as he sees 
it. In the Romance countries, the novel pictured middle class life, but 
the great Russian novelists covered all classes and types of people. 
Gogol, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, and Tolstoy portray the decadent aris- 
tocracy and the sordid life of the Russian masses. In America novelists 
were telling stories of their new land, and of travel and adventure in 


other lands. 

More than any other form of literature, the novel mirrors life 
as it is lived in a given period and locality. America of the nine- 
teenth century has been well reflected by its novelists. Herman Melville 
represents the yearning for adventure and travel to remote regions. 
Moby Dick is the story of a ferocious white whale being relentlessly 
pursued by Captain Ahab, whose leg has been torn off by the huge sea 
animal. The chase becomes a psychological conflict between man and 
the forces of evil. Even though it is a tale of disaster, the spirit of 
Captain Ahab feels a sense of victory. He calls out in his last moments: 

Towards thee I roll, thou all destroying but unconquering whale; to 
the last I grapple with thee; from hell’s heart I stab at thee; for 
hate’s sake I spit my last breath at thee. . . . Still chasing thee, 


though tied to thee. Thus, I give up the spear. 
The harpoon darted; the stricken whale flew forward. 


Hawthorne reflects the stern conscience of the Puritan, intolerant 
and quick to condemn. His Scarlet Letter is the example of the harsh 
punishment meted out to sinners in early New England. Mark Twain's 
Huckleberry Finn and The Adventures of Tom Sawyer are the most 
modern of the nineteenth century novels in that they give a picture 
of life ungarnished. Two very real boys having both ordinary and 
strange adventures along or near the Mississippi River. 

The growth of realism has given strength to the novel when handled 
by the true artist. The realistic novel is moral without pointing morals. 
It teaches but never preaches. Flaubert delineates the character of 
Madame Bovary, shows the working of her mind, her vanity, her re- 
peated infidelities, her suffering, but he makes no comments. Never- 
theless, the story serves as a catharsis of the reader’s inclination. The 
same may be said of Tolstoy's Anna Karenina. As one follows Anna 
from the security of her home, provided by a just, exact and none too 
lovable husband, to her rendezvous of love and the handsome young 
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officer, one may be carried away with the thrilling romance. Her life is 
sweet at first but the sense of guilt and insecurity soon engender within 
her heart the jealousy that finally destroys her. As her unhappiness in- 
creases and she suffers the consequences of her disregard of social con- 
ventions, the reader pities her; and when she throws herself under the 
wheels that crushed out her life, the reader thinks, “Poor Anna; what 
a sad ending!’” Thus, the ending shows the beginning in its true 
perspective. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre differs from the two novels above in 
most respects but its love element presents the same problem of diffi- 
cult choices. When Jane Eyre became a governess in the home of 
Rochester she was starved for affection. The aunt and cousins with 
whom she had lived had treated her unkindly. At the boarding school, 
where the aunt had sent her to be educated as a charity student, there 
had been almost no affection. Jane’s love for Rochester is a part of 
her long struggle for self-realization. At the time of her first meeting 
with Rochester she is being consumed by a desire for a more romantic 
life. Rochester, too, has been lonely and without affection. He loves 
her and becomes engaged to her. The wedding day is set, and the 
ceremony almost performed when Jane learns that Rochester is married 
and keeps his half-crazed wife in a secret room of Thornfield Hall 
where he lives as master of the house and Jane as governess to his 
ward. Of the many servants in the house, only the housekeeper is Jane’s 
friend, but she appears not to have warned the girl of anything unusual. 
Under the stress of frustration, Rochester tells the whole unhappy story 
and asks whether she does not think that he is deserving of some 
happiness. He attempts to persuade her to take fulfilment with him 
regardless of the situation, but she resists. Jane Eyre made her choice 
between love and her sense of right. About a year later she thought 
she heard him call in the night. The next day she found him in a 
small country house blind but free. They were married and their 
home was blessed with children. 

Charlotte Bronte’s novel is not all a two-plus-two affair, but its love 
conflicts are as real as love itself. Jane’s record of her victory over her 
impulses and emotions is a human triumph that imparts strength to 
those who read it. 

Through Charlotte and Emily Bronte, the novel became more per- 
sonal and less conventional. The latter’s Wuthering Heights is cen- 
tered around individuals as they are moved by strong forces within and 
strong forces without. The novels of the Brontes presented a subjective 
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view of human experience and led to the development of the psycho- 
logical novel of Eliot and Dostoevsky. 

The Russian novelist, Dostoevsky, anticipated by several decades the 
psychologist Freud in analysis of the motivations—conscious and uncon- 
scious—of human behavior. His best known work, Crime and Punish- 
ment, is focused entirely on the poverty-stricken student, Raskolnikov, 
who murders the old pawnbroker woman, Alyona Ivonova, ransacks her 
flat and then hides the valuables he has stolen without attempting or 
planning any use of them. Dostoevsky does not give a crime motivated 
by simple avarice. Although it is true that the sensitive Raskolnikov, 
weakened physically and spiritually by hunger, does brood upon the con- 
trast between himself, young, intelligent and capable of putting the 
money to use, and the useless old woman who possessed it. His crime 
was primarily motivated by his profound conviction that he was a man 
set apart from the mass of his fellow human beings. He has published 
an article in which he argues that certain men by virtue of their supe- 
riority are entitled to transgress the laws made by the majority—an in- 
ferior group. Dostoevsky is too sophisticated to stop with a single case 
of megalomania. Soon after this bloody deed Raskolnikov begins to 
waver in his conviction of his own superiority and privilege, and begins 
to feel remorse and the need for expiation. While it is true that the 
inward struggle leading to Raskolnikov’s ultimate confession involves 
a tortured fear of discovery, his final decision to surrender himself to 
the police is a result of the influence of the girl, Sonya, who loves 
him and feels that he should accept his punishment willingly. 

Dostoevsky’s ability to depict in a novel the mental and emotional 
processes of a person guilty of violence leads to further understanding 
of the psychology of antisocial behavior. It is clear, however, that this 
author does not expect that on the basis of our understanding we should 
condone such behavior. Raskolnikov is allowed to suffer fully. His 
salvation comes only when he accepts his kinship with his fellow man, 
when he accepts the interdependence of all men, and when he realizes 
mankind's dependence on love and on a Supreme Being. Only after this 
realization is he able to look to the end of his term of penal servitude 
and dream of a life rebuilt. There is in this novel an essential truth— 
the need for each individual to see himself as one with all mankind. 
Crime and Punishment presents the doctrine of purification through 
suffering. 

Through novels of psychological analysis, realism, naturalism and 
crusade for social justice, nineteenth century novelists gave graphic pic- 
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tures of life as they saw it; and the twentieth century novelists have 
continued the literary trends inherent in the moving social order. At 
the beginning of the century, William Dean Howells was practicing 
realism in portraying the life of Americans at home, and Henry James 
was making psychological portraits of Americans abroad. Later novelists 
have shown the aristocrat with his diamonds glittering above his bosom 
and his heartache beneath; the rich socialite with her honest civic duties 
as well as her foolish foibles; the young debutante straining her eyes 
and soul to captivate the young man who could best bolster up the 
family fortune; the wrecked life of a young man whose equipage in- 
cluded all, save moral stamina. 

The twentieth century materialism, cold utilitarianism, exaggerated 
individualism, neurotic cynicism, frivolity, gaudiness and utter naked- 
\\ess of animalism give writers serious thought; and some exemplars of 
realism hope to sound a far-off warning. Many write sympathetically of 
sensitive souls overcome by handicaps of an unsavory, unchosen environ- 
ment. Some write of liberal thinkers gone somnambulant and awaking 
in the trap of a totalitarian government. Others are concerned with the 
soul of modern man caught in a maelstrom of unworthy existence. 
Twentieth century novelists seek to reflect human beings in their rela- 
tions to one another, and often they seem to say to the reader, ‘“There is 
a better way of life.” 

The novel is not merely a valuable source of enjoyment for the leisure 
hours. The novel is a social mirror and a great humanizer. Every novel 
presents a three-dimensional human contact: (1) The novelist is there 
revealing himself in his choice of material, his presentation of it, his 
genius or lack of it, his attitude toward life. (2) The characters are 
there living their lives in an environment typical of their community, 
expressing themselves in word and deeds, solving their problems or 
being overcome by them. (3) The reader is there becoming acquainted 
with the author, following him through his pages, and observing life 
as some human beings live it or might have lived it. 





E. Anne Frazier, A.B., is Instructor in English at Central State 
College, Wilberforce, Ohio. 
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Emerson’s Concept of Freedom 


CLINTON F. OLIVER 


To look at Emerson in the middle years of the twentieth century is 
largely to ask what remains in his thought for us today. In answer 
to this query, we can begin, in broadest aspect, with the recognition 
that Emerson, as William James and John Dewey have reminded us, 
stands close to the beginnings of modern American philosophy and 
that he is surely one of the recognizable sources of modern American 
liberalism. The present day insistence, where systematic philosophy 
is concerned, upon experimental philosophy and the related notion 
that philosophy should be grounded in physics and psychology rather 
than metaphysics; that it should partake more exactly of the method 
of the physical sciences; would undoubtedly have been quite foreign 
to his frankly idealistic view of the universe. Emerson was above 
everything else the unmistakable product of a long line of New Eng- 
land metaphysicists; the characteristic current of visionary speculation 
was very much alive in him. Typically, he could warn against the 
“superficial sensuality of the sciences” and declare that science is “an 
index of our self-knowledge,” which “always goes abreast the just 
elevation of man, keeping in step with religion and metaphysics.” * But, 
as in most aspects of his thought, Emerson’s attitude toward the sciences 
is complex rather than simple. To a remarkable degree, Emerson, 
the nineteenth century Transcendentalist, stands at that turning point 
in the development of American thought where modern science was be- 
ginning to make inroads into the sacred realms of theology; and philos- 
ophy and theology were as a result to become radically secularized. 

In large part, it was Emerson’s work in America to free metaphysics 
from theology, to render it independent of church and church dogma, 
admitting it to a separate existence as the ground base of a new and 
radically secular social ethic. And it was just this shift of emphasis, 
variously elaborated in the transition from the formal theology of his 
Unitarian young manhood to the Transcendentalism of his intellectual 
maturity, that contributed importantly to the free and larger develop- 
ment of American thought. 

The study of Emerson’s concept of freedom—a study which cuts 
across all phases of his thinking—should, therefore, be of more than 
historical and academic interest. For here, as we are all aware, is a 
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problem no less central to individuals living in the twentieth century 
than it was to Emerson and the Young Transcendentalists of the 
1830's and 1840's, or to men living in the times of the Mathers and 
of Jonathan Edwards. 

I. 

Emerson’s life was devoted to a penetrating criticism of the roots 
of religious beliefs in general and of Christianity in particular. Trans- 
cendentalism with its doctrines of self-reliance, compensation and the 
synthetic workings of the oversoul, sought in effect to set the indi- 
vidual self up against traditional social institutions; to put conscience 
above the church and the state, and to render the will superior to the 
idea. 

The ideological struggles out of which Transcendentalism emerged 
were, of course, first fought out in the realm of religious criticism be- 
fore the combatants grasped the social and political implications of 
their positions. But questions apparently far removed from the prac- 
tical needs of daily life, such as the purity of the gospels, the relative 
importance of reason and revelation, and the roots of religious be- 
lief in general, constantly involved, in their chain of assumptions 
and in their consequences, a definite attitude to the state of an existing 
society and a particular political order. 

So it is, that in Emerson, the student of American life finds more 
than a remarkable set of evidences which demonstrate the ideological 
differences between the nineteenth and the eighteenth centuries. Taken 
as a whole, his writings can be seen as a composite social document 
which delineates in encyclopedic detail the spiritual dilemma of the 
intellectual in a world where the values of an old and fairly integrated 
mercantile-agrarian society were breaking down before the new insist- 
ences of an emerging modern America dominated increasingly by the 
rise of industry and the rule of an aggressive middle class. ° 

Now, once this middle class had gained social and political ascend- 
ancy, the central problems of history, art and theology, tended increas- 
ingly to lose their public significance and became more and more the 
domain of a narrow circle of scholars.’ Money, the great equalizer, 
became the decisive factor in American life; more and more things 
came to be judged predominantly on a quantitative rather than a 
former qualitative level. For the self-conscious individual seeking 
clarity in such a world large problems arise. The sense of the whole, 
of balance and equilibrium, is disturbed. Everything simple becomes 
complex and everything complex inclines toward disorganization. The 
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world is felt to be depersonalized, characterized as it is mainly by an 
unremitting conflict of individual interests, by discord and multiplicity. 
The relation of the individual to the whole becomes equivocal. More 
and more the pivotal problem for the civilized individual is to find 
some key to the preservation of his personal identity, his individual 
quality in this depersonalized world of quantity and number; and is 
equally to discover some sound basis for a true relation with men in 
an age which is somehow deemed to be false. Here we have one of 
the crucial problems in Emerson’s intellectual career. Repeatedly in 
the Journals and in the Correspondence, we come upon the feeling 
that the land and the church have fallen upon evil times; that man 
has lost his way; that once he was free but now he is lost in the com- 
plexities of a society that he himself has built. And always, in these 
works, there is a preoccupation with wholeness and the will to com- 
pletion. 

How firmly does the idea suggest itself in the total reading of Emer- 
son, that here is the first full delineation of that persistent sense of 
social dislocation and spiritual homelessness which was to symbolize 
the intellectual plight of a wide range of scholars and artists coming 
to maturity in modern industrial America. 

What is suggested here is that the history of Emerson’s life and 
of his inner conflicts is largely a broad foreshadowing of the psycho- 
logical predicaments of many later intellectuals, of men like Henry 
Adams, of the younger Henry James or T. S. Eliot. In each of these 
later figures, as for Emerson himself, the problem of freedom assumed 
a supreme significance. It was a problem of freedom for the individual 
in an America where empirical freedom was on every hand leading to 
social disintegration and a quantitative rule of the majority. In Emer- 
son, just as in James, Eliot and Henry Adams, it was a problem of 
reaching out for a sense of spiritual and intellectual integration in a 
time and place where what was considered to be the highest form of 
life—the life of the mind—was everywhere submerged by a reigning 
apotheosis of the life of monetary gain and interest politics. 

James and Eliot found their personal salvation in flight; they sought 
a recognition of quality, tradition and intellect in the older and more 
stable civilization of old England and in the saturated cultures of Latin 
Europe. Henry Adams sought his solution in scholarship and growing 
misanthropy. But Emerson did not flee America. Nor was there any 
rogm for lasting misanthropy in his system of thought. Quietly there 
burned in him an earnest zeal for human betterment; always he re- 
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mained the optimistic child of an optimistic age. From the eigh- 
teenth century he had inherited a strong belief in the perfectibility of 
man; he could note that “human nature is as bad as it dares to be,” 
but always he was sustained by a large respect for the potential great- 
ness of men and the significance of human behavior. Always, in his 
special way, Emerson remained a nationalist and a reformer. 


Il. 


Thomas Mann once wrote that a man lives not only his personal 
life, as an individual, but also consciously or unconsciously, the life of 
his epoch and his contemporaries. 


He may regard the general, impersonal toundations of his existence 
as definitely settled and taken for granted, and he may be far from as- 
suming a critical attitude towards them . . . yet it is quite conceivable 
that he may none the less be vaguely conscious of the deficiencies of 
his epoch and find them prejudicial to his own moral well-being. 

All sorts of personal aims, ends, hopes, prospects hover before 
the eyes of the individual, and out of these he derives the impulse to 
ambition and achievement. Now, if the life about him, if Fis own 
times seem, however outwardly stimulating, to be at bottom empty of 
such food for his aspiration; if he privately recognizes it to be hope- 
less, viewless, helpless, opposing only a helpless silence to all the 
questions man puts, consciously and unconsciously, yet somehow puts, 
as to the final, absolute and abstract meaning in all his efforts and 
activities; then in such a case a certain truncation of personality is 
bound to occur, the more inevitably, the more upright the character 
in question; a sort of palsy, as it were, which may even extend from 
his spiritual and moral over his physical and organic part. In an age 
that affords no satisfying answer to the eternal question of “why?” 
and “to what end?’ a man who is capable of olinene over and 
above the average and expected modicum must be equipped with a 
moral remoteness and single-mindedness which is rare indeed and of 
heroic-mould, or else with an exceptionally robust vitality. * 


I have quoted this lengthy passage from The Magic Mountain in 
order conveniently to clarify some of the things that have been noted 
about Emerson, and because of its strong appositeness to the study of 
Emerson in relation to his times. The element of distintegration, the in- 
creasing mechanization of all forms of human activity, the division of 
labor, the isolation of the individual, the submerging of quality into 
quantity; all the characteristics of Emerson’s America—the America of 
Andrew Jackson and Daniel Webster—Emerson, as has already been 
suggested, suspected as inimical to the highest development of art and 
culture and to the full development of man. This conviction contin- 
ued to hold a prominent part in his thinking even after he had ac- 
knowledged the fundamental progress inherent in an expanding in- 
dustrial America. ° 
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What he sought was a total mastery of himself and of his world, 
and to this end he realized that men could live best in an ordered and 
integrated society where material advantages would lead only to a 
fuller conquest of the richness of life. Thus he was prepared to resist 
a way of life which was at bottom unable to nourish his aspirations; 
and was prepared to examine” . . . the Danger of Commerce. This 
invasion of Nature by Trade with its Money, its Credit, its Steam, 
its Railroad,’ which “threatens to upset the balance of man and es- 
tablish a new, universal Monarchy more tyrannical than Babylon or 
Rome.” ' 

To the Websters, it was left to seize the world with ‘‘an exceptionally 
robust vitality.” Emerson was of another mould, his would have to be 
another direction. He could only meet his times with what might 
appear as a single-minded “moral remoteness” which afforded him 
satisfying answers to the eternal questions of “why?” and “to what 
end? Consequently, Emerson does not begin with democracy—that 
is, the numerical democracy of the eighteenth century and of the 
Jacksonians.” He begins with a sense of intellectual and emotional 
apartness which serves to point up all the more the spiritual inade- 
quacies of the times. While other men gv off to the counting houses 
and to the exchange, he seeks seclusion and self-culture. In his re- 
markable faith in the human intellect, and in his avidity for learning, 
he is the Renaissance side of the old New England culture rising to 
prominence. As his doctrines of human salvation and world improve- 
ment emerge, his emphasis inclines to the poet, the scholar, the hero 
and the seer, who, catching up within themselves the highest tenden- 
cies of the age and of all time, are to lead the race to ever higher 
states of being. Yet, he is a purposive philosopher. Whether as the 
young minister or Transcendentalist he deals not only with universals, 
but with men; and the specific implications of his developing thought 
take shape in a rigorously democratic America, which he cannot will- 
ingly deny. 

Gradually, and almost in spite of himself, the central issues of his 
times intrude upon his consciousness—slavery, abolitionism, feminism, 
social inequality, the Civil War—and already in his thought there is 
the groundwork for the projection of a rich and meaningful democratic 
humanism, which meets its counterpart, if not its apogee in the stren- 
uous movements of reform which characterized the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. For what the course of his life seems especially 
to designate is a development from a critical and private philosophy 
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of individual self-consciousn2ss to a broader public philosophy of social 
self-consciousness. 
Il. 

Before Emerson could formulate a philosophy of history and a 
theory of social behavior adequate to his needs and to what he held 
to be the needs of his age, he was compelled as a post-Kantian, to 
reinterpret the traditional concept of divinity." Its center could no 
longer be found in something transcendent to the social process. Crea- 
tive power must arise within the existing world. It cannot be seen as 
infused or breathed in from without. This is all made clear in the “Di- 
vinity School Address” of 1838, where he asserts, “The world is not 
the product of manifold power, but of one will, one mind, and that 
mind is everywhere active. ... All things proceed out of the same 
spirit, and all things conspire in it .” “ This principle, earlier enunci- 
ated in Nature, is for Emerson the “law of laws.”” From the perception 
of this law comes the awakening of religious sentiment, which is for 
man, the awakening of a unifying faith in Nature and in himself. In 
this faith is to be found the foundation of human society, and the 
source of human happiness. “Let this faith depart, and the very words 
it spake, the things it made become false and hurtful. Then falls the 
church, the state, art, letters, life. The doctrine of divine nature being 
forgotten, a sickness infects and dwarfs the constitution. Once man 
was all; now he is an appendage.” “ 

Emerson was struggling here against the disastrous effects of re- 
ligious dualism—a dualism which begins by separating human nature 
from the divine, and then seeks fruitlessly to bring them together 
again. Metaphysically this dualism cuts the line of connection between 
the real and the ideal, the descriptive and the normative, time and 
eternity. Its final effect is to narrow the scope and influence of human 
activity. 

This for Emerson constituted the central error of traditional Chris- 
tianity. Traditional religion in which everything is God and God's 
worship, is for Emerson too somber. He finds humaneness, liberty, 
morality and individuality only in a religion of beauty, art, freedom, 
humanity. Reason must be dethroned; self-consciousness must take 
its place. The only way to solve the dilemma of religious dualism 
and social multiplicity is through the reintroduction of a monistic 
religion of nature, which means not only the unity of the world in 
God, but also the immanence of God in the world. And where the 
belief in traditional Christianity is seen to be the “unbelief in man,” 
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the only way to solve the dualism in this connection, is by substituting 
the race, the species, as exemplification of the man-God actual and 
potential. The apotheosis of God in man thus becomes the apotheosis 
of humanity. 

Where the eighteenth century rationalists, inside and outside the 
church, had attempted to refute religious orthodoxy by the use of 
logic and common sense arguments, Emerson in his broad transcen- 
dental way went to history. He attempted to show that religions once 
historically justified had become irrational by virtue of their own 
historical development. Of this much he was always certain: that re- 
ligious experience was primary experience, and that moral law was 
eternal. The latter he described as an “irreversible decree—coexistent 
with deity,” an ‘‘antiquity without beginning and a futurity without 
ending.” And he could speak of Transcendentalism in the ‘Divinity 
School Address” as ‘‘a Saturnalia of faith which falling on Roman 
times made Stoic philosophers; which falling on despotic times made 
patriot Catos and Brutuses; on prelatical times made Puritans and 
Quakers; and falling on commercial and Unitarian times, makes the 
peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.” 


The historical criticism of religion, a general aspect of nineteenth 
century thought, gave the Transcendentalists (European and Ameri- 
can) a theoretical advantage over the vestiges of eighteenth century 
rationalism in the traditional church. But the defects of what we 
might call Transcendental historiography were two-fold. First, it was 
idealistic and abstract; it did not whole-heartedly search for the origins 
of religious thought and practice in the material culture of the age. 
It started with assumptions not with facts. Second, it was fatalistic; 
it regarded the historical process as automatic, carried on not by men at 
all but by pure spirit, or by certain individuals, the key to whose ap- 
pearance in world history was to be found only in a spiritual expla- 
nation. Society is examined, in the first instance, on the basis of a 
metaphysics of history, according to which, the development of the 
natural and the social world reveals a plan which is both necessary 
and rational. True freedom consists in the recognition and acceptance 
of an inner necessity which is gradually working itself out in social 
institutions, and by not attempting to force matters by external action. 
Thus what we have at the outset is a philosophy of reconciliation, a 
philosophy of acceptance. There is at first glance little or nothing to 
reject. Thus Emerson can write in the essay, “History”: 
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There is one mind common to all individual men. Every man is an 
inlet to the same and to all of the same. He that is once admitted to the 
right of reason is made a freeman of the whole estate . . . always 
the thought is prior to the fact; all the facts of history pre-exist in 
the mind as laws. ... Every revolution was just a thought in one 
man’s mind and when the same thought occurs to another man, it is 
the key to that era. Every reform was once a private opinion, when 
it becomes a private opinion again, it will solve the problem of the 


age.” 
IV. 


It is in this metaphysics of history that we find the basic contradic- 
tions of Emerson’s thought. In the first place, we find him an enlight- 
ened thinker who seeks the foundation of an integrated society in the 
fully developed individual. This is the positive side of his attack against 
metaphysical dualism. The present world becomes the main theatre of 
man’s activities, and his well-being in the world assumes primary impor- 
tance. Historically, both consistent idealism and consistent naturalism 
have had a common opponent: the dualism that had become a ruling 
conception throughout the Christian era. Both naturalism and idealism 
are monistic in that they explain things on the basis of a leading prin- 
ciple: one operates with material forces, the other with ideas and ideal 
relations. The central weakness of idealism, and in this instance, of an 
idealistic historiography, is that for all of its vigor it refuses to descend 
from its heights of abstraction to a genuine analysis and mastery of the 
material facts of life. 

Now, in a world where social life disintegrates under the empirical 
freedom of the individual, a fundamentally liberating doctrine such as 
Emerson's conception of the “infinitude of the private individual” can 
move in two directions. It can move to an actual struggle to improve the 
actual conditions of man’s life in the real, physical world, and thus 
being social in its emphasis represent a genuine deification of humanity. 
Or it can move to just the opposite: a deification of the individual self, 
a separation of man from society, and a negative evaluation of actual 
existence. It can say that true freedom, in opposition to the egotis- 
tic anarchy of modern industrial society, is to be found only in inner 
freedom, ideal life, self-analysis, and a spiritual transcendence of the 
realms of natural and social necessity. Contemplation takes precedence 
over action; solitude over society. The individual and not society be- 
comes the center of things, and progress or reform to possess significance 
must be dedicated to the spiritual renovation of the individual even to 
the neglect of social institutions. 
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In what we might designate as the first period of Emerson’s inde- 
pendent spiritual life, it is the latter concept of individual freedom 
which dominates his thinking. Always, however, in Emerson’s attempt 
to work out a satisfactory relation to society there is a central conflict 
between action and contemplation. When, for example, he was told 
that his philosophy was unsocial, and that his reverence of the intellect 
made him unjustly cold to personal relations, he was tempted to “unsay 
as treasonable to nature, aught derogatory to the social instincts.” “ And 
early in his life we find him writing in his Journal: 

Solitude has but few sacrifices to make and may be innocent, but 
can hardly be greatly virtuous, like Job, like the Roman Regulus, or 
the apostle Paul. Great actions from their nature, are not done in the 
closet; they are performed in the face of the sun; and in behalf of 
the world. 

Speaking, however, in a significant lecture, “The New England Re- 
formers," delivered in Boston in 1844, Emerson states, “It is of little 
moment that one or two, or twenty errors of the social system be cor- 
rected, but of much that man be in his senses. . . . The criticism and 
attack on institutions, which we have witnessed, has made one thing 
plain, that society gains nothing while man not renovated, attempts to 
renovate things around him.” 

Emerson saw much that was positive in the reform movement of his 
day, and entered largely into the spirit of protest against all forms of 
social abuse. Yet, within the framework of his idealistic philosophy 
only an abstract spiritual solution of social contradictions seems gen- 
uinely possible. 

Emerson believed that the struggle for a better world had been won, 
once it could be established that the dominant views in law, politics, and 
culture are expressions of an abstract spiritual manifestation. Govern- 
ments, he holds, have their origins in the moral identity of men.” He is 
dominated by the Platonic view, that the state exists for the education 
of the wise man; with the appearance of the wise man, the state ex- 
pires. “The wise man is the state.” " The historical process consists in 
humanizing ever wider fields of social life on ever higher levels. Art, 
being an organ of the Absolute, becomes the instrument which inte- 
gtates that which history has divided, distorted and made antithetical. 
The poets become the “liberating gods,” they are “the free and they 
make free.””” As he approaches the problem of evil, Emerson fre- 
quently associates morality with aesthetics—the beautiful is the good. 
It is “‘a dislocation and detachment from the life of God that makes 
things ugly,” and it is the poet who reattaches things to nature and the 
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whole.” Nor is the poetry of the landscape broken, for the poet, by 
“the factory village and the railway’; for readily disposing of “the most 
disagreeable facts,” he sees them “fall within the great order not less 
than the beehive or the spider's geometrical web.” ” 

In the essay “‘Circles’’ and elsewhere, Emerson illustrates his concep- 
tion of the perpetual law of development through the law of contraries 
or through the mutual conflicts of various forces in the world. Nature 
is in a constant process of development, growing more and more perfect. 
There are no fixtures in nature, permanence is but a word of degree, 
and every ultimate fact is but the first in a new series. In “The Sover- 
eignty of Ethics” he shows, for instance, how the Universal Spirit works 
through nature to secure what is right. 


The civil history of men might be traced by the successive melioriza- 
tions as marked in higher moral generalizations—virtue meaning phy- 
sical courage, then chastity and temperance, then justice and love; 
bargains of kings with peoples; then at last came the day when... 
the heroes of the world were electrified by the proclamation that all 
men were born free and me. . . . Melioration is the law. The cruel- 
est foe is a masked benefactor. The wars, which make history so 
dreary, have served the cause of truth and virtue. There is always an 
instinctive sense of right, an obscure idea, which animates either party, 
and which in long periods vindicates itself at last. Thus a sublime 
confidence is fed at the bottom of the heart, that, in spite of appear- 
ance, in spite of the malignity of blind self-interest, living for the 
moment, an eternal, beneficent necessity is always bringing things 
right. * 

By emphasizing the doctrine of polarity and ambivalence (a doctrine 
earlier and perhaps most completely stated in “Compensation” Emerson 
becomes a melorist and is able to face the evils of society with good cheer. 

In a world that is thus benevolently ordered, where good is inevitably 
to triumph over evil, the need for action becomes superfluous. The path 
to freedom must lie in self-culture and in the autonomy of human 
thought. For Emerson, the material world is precipitated mind and na- 
ture is the symbol of the Absolute. From it life rises in successive forms 
of development through mind to freedom and to a complete union with 


universal spirit. 
V. 


In his revolt against the egotistical anarchy of nineteenth century 
American life, Emerson comes close to advocating a spiritual freedom 
which has similarities in certain aspects to the philosophy of the Epi- 
cureans. Epicurus expressed the idea of individual freedom in his doc- 
trine of atomic declination, a notion which permeates his entire philos- , 
phy. It implies a refusal to participate in real life. Hence, the goal of 
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living, 1s the avoidance of pain and disturbance, abstraction and ataraxy. 
Not satisfied with the current of actual life, the Epicureans turned 
against the reality of substance as manifested in the life of the times and 
insisted upon the right to ideal life. In Emerson we find a markedly 
similar atomism. “Insist on yourself; he writes in “Self-Reliance.” 
“Whoso would be a man must be a nonconformist. . . . Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of your own mind. .. . It is only as a man 
puts off all support and stands alone that I see him strong and to pre- 
vail." And he will write: “I see not any road of perfect peace which a 
man can walk, but after the counsel of his own bosom. Let him quit too 
much association, let him go home much, and establish himself in those 
courses he approves.” “ 

But the limitations, not to say the impossibility, of this atomistic prin- 
ciple become apparent at once. Within a complex body, in society, it 
is impossible for the atom to remain an isolated particle. It becomes as 
a unit the focus of all the movements of the outside world. The funda- 
mental weakness of this principle is that individual freedom necessarily 
disappears as soon as the atom partakes of real life. Abstract indi- 
viduality has its end in freedom from existence, not freedom in exist- 
ence; and its final destruction is contained in an abstraction that is in- 
capable of complying with and mastering concrete developments in so- 
ciety. The failure of Transcendentalism comes at just this point; here 
the departure from Emerson in modern thought becomes complete. 

Returning to our initial query, however, Emerson remains, it should 
become clear, despite the contradictions in his thought, a figure of the 
utmost importance in the development of the American liberal tradition. 
His great importance resided, in part, in his recognition of the inte- 
grated personality as the foundation of a rational and integrated society. 
He was never able entirely to reconcile the antithetical impulses to live 
in society and to live in solitude. In 1870, he was to write, “Solitude 
is impracticable, and society is fatal. We must keep our heads in one, 
and our hands in the other. The conditions are met, if we keep our inde- 
pendence, yet do not lose our sympathy.” * Stemming from this, Emer- 
son's importance lies also in the bravery of his attempt to restore self- 
consciousness to a people in a time and place where self-consciousness 
was being submerged in a wave of standardization as a consequence of 
the industrial revolution. We do not find in him at first, or consistently, 
the genuine democratic feeling for the broad anonymous America that 
we find essentially in Whitman. Yet we recognize in him an acknowl- 
edged source of Whitman’s thought. 
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In an address delivered after the Civil War on “The Progress of 
Culture,” wittingly or unwittingly, Emerson partially admitted the fail- 
ure of his social outlook as he paid tribute to the achievements of the 
war and of movements of reform in his day which were marked by 
the boldest and most agitated action: 


Observe the marked ethical quality of the innovations urged and 
adopted. The new claim of women to political status is itself an 
honorable testimony to the civilization which has given her a new sta- 
tus in history. ... The war gave us the abolition of slavery, the success 
of the Sanitary Commission and of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Add to 
these the new scope of social science; the abolition of capital punish- 
ment and of the imprisonment for debt; the efforts for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance; the search for just rules affecting labor; the co- 
operative societies; the insurance of life and limb; the free trade 
league; the enlarged scale of charities to relieve local famine, or the 
burned towns, or the suffering Greeks; the incipient International 
Congresses—teaching nations the taking of government in their own 
hands.™ 


This is the practical, what we are tempted to call the realistic Emer- 
son. If the Transcendental scaffolding partially repels us today, taken 
all in all, what Lowell called the Yankee side of his thought is always 
available to hearten us. But perhaps there can be no final separation or 
segmentation of Emerson. In such a case the whole must be accepted, 
understood in light of its vibrant spiritual protests, its hesitations and 
its vibrant affirmations; its hope for the state, and its hope for the indi- 
vidual; its posing of a problem only partially solved. The conflict be- 
tween society and solitude, contemplation and action—the problem of 
freedom—has not lessened in our time. As we grapple with these ques- 
tions today, it would appear that Emerson is very much alive, and that 
he has much to say to us both by way of warning and by way of help. 
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STUDY OF CERTAIN INTERNAL 
FORCES OPERATING IN 
SMALL GROUPS 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 


Educators have had a special inter- 
est in groups since Kurt Lewin’ re- 
ported research studies which indi- 
cated that changes in the behavior of 
individuals could be brought about 
more readily through efforts to change 
the properties of a group to which they 
belonged than through direct teaching 
of individuals. This important finding 
pointed a way out of a dilemma which 
many teachers faced during the heyday 
of individualized instruction, when 
teachers were forced by circumstances 
to work more often with groups than 
with individuals. There has never been 
any doubt that some direct teaching 
of individuals should be done in most 
classes but the importance of groups 
was frequently overshadowed by the 
emphasis on the individual until Lewin 
called attention to the possibility of 
working with individuals through the 
group. 

Increasingly leaders of educational 
groups are discovering and gaining 
confidence in newer patterns of group 
work, though there are bound to be 
some who uncritically regard group 
techniques as “new methods” which 
produce phenomenal results regardless 
of the setting in which they are used. 


Experiments in group dynamics have 
shown that desirable changes can be 
made in the properties of groups when 
the pattern of group work is carefully 
chosen. However, some groups seem 
to click better than others though the 
same techniques are used under con- 
ditions that seem to be essentially the 
same. There is reason to believe that 
internal forces operate within groups 
in ways that regulate the group’s po- 
tential for co-operation, unity, or soli- 
darity. It is possible that pattern and 
intensity of these internal forces ac- 
count, at least in part, for observed 
differences in groups. 

When it was found that some indi- 
viduals responded better than others 
to direct teaching methods, research 
workers undertook to study the poten- 
tialities or latent abilities of individuals 
and important differences were found. 
It is possible now to predict with a 
fair degree of reliability the latent 
ability of individuals to perform cer- 
tain learning tasks and various kinds of 
skilled work. This same kind of un- 
derstanding of groups is needed in 
order to assess latent power of groups 
to co-operate, to achieve an expected 
output. With this kind of information 
at hand, group leaders may have sound 
bases for planning their work with 
groups. 

It was from this point of view that 
a study was undertaken to determine 


‘Lewin, Kurt, Lippitt, R., and White, R. K. “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior in 
Experimentally Created Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, X (1939) 271- 
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the extent to which a composite of 
certain attitudes of individuals toward a 
group of which they were a part could 
provide an index to the viscidity, or 
latent ability of groups to stick to- 
gether. In the past, this problem has 
received very little direct attention. It 
is the purpose of this discussion to 
present briefly some of the results of 
this effort to study certain attitudes 
which seemed to operate as internal 
forces in small face-to-face groups. 
HOW THE STUDY WAS CARRIED OUT 
Forty groups ranging in size from 
eight to fifty-three persons were asked 
to respond to a rating checklist devel- 
oped by the author and known as 
LOOKING AT GROUPS. Form II, an 
experimental edition of the checklist, 
on which this report is based, follows: 


Form II (Experimental Edition) 


LOOKING AT GROUPS * 


An Inventory of the Dynamic 
Potentiality of Groups 


By WILLIAM H. Brown 
Bureau of Educational Research 


North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 


Name 
Number in Group................ 
One Activity of Group ............ 
Is this your favorite 
geoup? Yos........ TT eee 
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DIRECTIONS 


It is known that some groups ex- 
hibit more unity than others. Often a 
group does not click although its mem- 
bers are productive as individuals. 
Similarly, a group may work smoothly 
as a unit though individual members 
may not be very effective alone. This 
kind of inconsistency can sometimes 
be traced to certain attitudes of group 
members toward the group as a whole. 
The purpose of this blank is to dis- 
cover how you feel about a particular 
group to which you belong. Your an- 
swers will be used by people inter- 
ested in learning more about how 
groups work. 

On the pages that follow, you will 


find a series of statements about 
groups. Read each set of three state- 
ments. Pick out’ ove statement from 


each set that is MOST like the way 
you feel about the group as a whole. 
Draw a circle around the M by that 
statement. Then pick out one of the 
three statements that is LEAST like 
your feeling about the group. Draw a 
circle around the L by that statement. 
MARK ONLY TWO STATEMENTS 
IN EACH SET OF THREE—ONE 
MOST AND ONE LEAST. 


Try This Sample: 


9. M L a. We spent much time 


with each other. 

M L b. We were together of- 
ten but we didn’t en- 
joy it. 

c. Each stayed by him- 
self and seemed to 
like it. 


M L 
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1. M L a. Too many of them 
acted “stuck up” and 
indifferent. 

M L b. We stuck together 
because we felt we 
were equal. 


* William H. Brown, “Potential Co-operation in Groups,” Phi Delta Kappan, 33:9, 
(May, 1952) 418-420. 
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c. They didn’t stick to- 


gether because each 
felt he was better 
than the other. 


. The others liked me 


and I liked them, so 
we stuck together. 


. I hardly knew the 


others and they hard- 
ly knew me, so we 


didn’t usually stick 
together. 

. They didn’t _ really 
like each other, so 


they fussed or stayed 
apart. 


. Only a few would 


stick by you when 
you got in a jam. 


. They didn’t let you 


down and you didn’t 
let them down. 


. The others laughed at 


you when you got in 
a jam. 


. We did things to- 


gether, but we didn’t 
trust each other. 


. We stuck together be- 


cause we had confi- 
dence in each other. 
would swear 
they were on your 
side and then work 
against you. 


. We had to stick to- 


gether for our own 
good. 


. We failed often be- 


cause we didn’t stick 
together. 


. We talked about stick- 


ing together but we 
didn’t always do so. 


. Each kept his busi- 


ness to himself so we 
didn’t get too close to 
each other. 


. We could not get to- 


gether because we 
didn’t like the same 
things. 

interested in 
the same things we 
stuck together. 


that “‘one- 
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for-all” and “‘all-for- 
one’’ feeling. 

M L b. Each seemed to be 
“all-for-himself.” 

c. Each stuck by his 
special friends in the 
group first. 

. Others criticized the 

group and tried to 

break it up, but we 
stuck together. 

When things got 

tough, we had trou- 

ble sticking together. 

c. They were a bunch of 
separate people that 

did almost nothing 
together. 


M L b. 


M L 


Sum up in a few words what you 
like most about the group. 


Sum up in a few words your strong- 
est dislike about the group. 


Each member was asked to pick out 
one statement that was most Jike his 
feelings toward the group and one 
which was least like his feeling. The 
illustration given above was placed in a 
category called ‘‘mutual support’’ be- 
cause it contributed to a group score 
indicating the tendency in the group to 
stick together because of support its 
members counted on from others in 
the group. One item in the triad was 
worded to indicate acceptance of the 
group; a second indicated rejection of 
the group; while a third indicated ten- 
dency to criticize the group without 
fully accepting or rejecting it. When 
the results of the checklist were sum- 
marized, it was possible, to obtain a 
total score for each group on viscidity, 
or potentiality for sticking together, 
and five partial scores including equal- 
ity, fear of consequences, personal ad- 
miration, mutual support, and similar 
interests. These scores served as the 
basis for studying internal forces in 
the groups. 
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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS 


Of interest to group workers as well 
as research workers are certain of the 
statistical characteristics of the inven- 
tory. The instrument was used to dis- 
tinguish between groups judged as su- 
perior or inferior by principals, teach- 
ers, or other persons who had had 
considerable opportunity to observe 
the groups. The means for superior 
and inferior groups were significantly 
different. The diagnoses of internal 
forces contributing to the degree of to- 
getherness in inferior and superior 
groups were consistent with the obser- 
vations of group leaders and counsel- 
ors who worked with the groups. The 
instrument appears to have a high de- 
gree of internal consistency and a re- 
liability of .94. 

Certain characteristics of the group 
studies are of interest to group work- 
ers because they offer support for the 
findings of previous studies and they 
indicate important steps to be taken 
by group leaders in the interest of in- 
creasing a group’s potential for co-ope- 
ration or for making full use of the 
potential of groups. Of the five char- 
acteristics studies, “personal admira- 
tion” stood out as the most prevalent 
property of the 40 groups. Although 
personal admiration was less intense 
in inferior groups than in superior 
groups, the scores obtained by all 
groups seemed to indicate that this 
property provides a firm basis for 
building group unity. 

The characteristic ranking second in 
prevalence among the groups was 
“equality.’’ With two exceptions, supe- 
rior groups more than inferior groups 
seemed to use equality as an important 
basis to sticking together. Equality 
among members of athletic teams and 
honor societies seemed to be a rela- 


tively unimportant factor in determin- 
ing the degree of togetherness within 
these groups. Groups consisting of 
students enrolled in academic courses 
were generally low in potentiality for 
togetherness and the factor of equality 
was as often important as unimportant 
in the togetherness ot these groups. 

Superior groups earned relatively 
high scores in similar interests but the 
results suggest that among the groups 
studied similar interests did not count 
as much toward togetherness of groups 
as group leaders had expected. While 
family groups appeared to have one of 
the highest potentials for togetherness, 
similar interests appeared to count less 
than the other factors toward this po- 
tential. 

The tendency to stick together be- 
cause of fear of consequences was gen- 
erally low among all groups. How- 
ever, army units, music organizations, 
honor societies, and an occasional aca- 
demic class had relatively high scores 
in this category. It appears that 
groups in which the status of mem- 
bers is regulated by their conformity 
to prescribed and somewhat inflexible 
standards are likely to regard fear of 
consequences as an important factor in 
the preservation of such unity as these 
groups have. 

The tendency to stick together be- 
cause of mutual support within the 
group was generally low in inferior 
groups and generally high in superior 
groups. It appeared that in groups 
such as choirs, bands, army units, aca- 
demic classes and an occasional fac- 
ulty, responsibilities are mainly as- 
sumed on a personal basis and mutual 
support is not particularly effective as 
a cement for working relationships in 
groups of this type. 

The internal forces operating appar- 
ently in family groups were of par- 
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ticular significance in view of their 
bearing on traditional concepts of 
family relations. The results obtained 
when the instrument was administered 
to a group of college students repre- 
senting 53 different families indicated 
a high degree of personal admiration, 
mutual support and fear of conse- 
quences as internal forces influencing 
the family’s disposition to stick to- 
gether. Equality and common interests 
were low in relation to the other fac- 
tors. Precisely the same pattern was 
observed in the results obtained when 
the instrument was administered to 47 


elementary-school children represent- 
ing 47 different families in twodifferent 
rural farming communities, although 


the intensity of all factors seemed to 
be lower in the case of rural farming 
communities. Because it is possible 
that the differences in intensity may 
stem from factors other than level of 
schooling of respondents and economy 
of communities represented, these re- 
sults should be interpreted with cau- 
tion pending further study of family 
groups. 

The school faculties studied seemed 
to fall into two groups, superior and 


inferior in terms of potentialities for 
co-operation. The superior group 
seemed to like each other, to support 
each other, and regard each other as 
equals. Faculties in this group re- 
garded fear of the consequences and 
similar interests as relatively unimpor- 
tant factors. Inferior faculties were 
different from superior ones first in 
the intensity of their feelings and sec- 
ondly in the prevalence of mutual sup- 
port within the group. Tendency to 
criticize the group accounts for the 
low intensity of feelings within the 
inferior group. According to princi- 
pals, dissension was not uncommon in 
the activities of inferior groups. 

The significance of this study lies in 
the fact that it appears to be possible 
to develop an inventory that can pro- 
vide an index to internal forces ope- 
rating within small face-to-face groups. 
When used in permissive situations, 
the instrument may throw consider- 
able light on the kind and intensity of 
internal forces operating in groups, 
a kind of information needed by 
group leaders in order to understand 
more fully the behavior of groups. 
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THE FEAR OF IDEAS 
By JULIAN P. Boypb 


The generation that produced George 
Washington, Richard Henry Lee, and 
Thomas Jefferson deserves to be ranked 
as great, along with the age of Peri- 
cles and the age of Elizabeth. It in- 
cluded not only these three, but also 
Wythe, Madison, Pendleton, Henry, 
Marshall and Mason. Their glory 
was not so much in what they achieved 
as in what they sought, for revolution 
in itself is not necessarily a glorious 
thing; it may indeed serve an ignoble 
part. It becomes glorious when it is 
governed by a transcendent ideal. 
The American Revolution possessed 
such an ideal, and its leaders were pos- 
sessed by it. That ideal was, in es- 
sence, a total repudiation of the fear of 
ideas. It rejected with the passion and 
indignation of youth the concept that 
some ideas were so reprehensible that 
the civil authorities could legitimately 
suppress them. 

The one idea that Mason, Jefferson 
and their compatriots permitted them- 
selves to fear was the idea that some 
ideas should be repressed because re- 
pugnant or abhorrent. They chose in- 
stead the noble belief that man 
was capable of distinguishing the 
good from the bad, that he was en- 
dowed with reason and was, if left free 
to choose, capable of choosing with 
justice and fairness; that improvement 
in his condition could only come about 
in this way; that, in short, he was 
capable of self-government. Freedom 
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to think, freedom to examine and dis- 
cuss any proposition, freedom in the 
interchange of ideas, freedom of utter- 
ance, this is the heart of a declaration 
of rights as it is the basis of govern- 
ment in a republic. 

“Who,”’ asked James Wilson in the 
Federal Convention of 1787, “will be 
bold enough to enumerate the rights 
of the people?” And who, we must 
ask ourselves today, is qualified to in- 
terpret the rights of the people enu- 
merated or not. 

We do net honor the Founding 
Fathers by worshiping a mere piece of 
paper. The Declaration of Rights, 
handed to us at no one knows what 
cost of blood and treasure, is mean- 
ingless unless we ask this question 
with all humility and with the same 
high purpose that animated those who 
promulgated it in 1776. For we are 
ourselves founding fathers. We, too, 
must reassert the great Declaration of 
Rights, find what in it is most valued, 
and in turn recommend it to our pos- 
terity as the basis and foundation of 
their government. We must be worthy 
before we can praise. Who is quali- 
fied to interpret our rights? Who is 
authorized to assess the conflict of 
ideas that these rights inevitably en- 
tail ? 

Each of us, bound by the overriding 
duties of the citizen, must weigh, bal- 
ance and determine what for us is the 
wise and just policy when the mighty 
opposition of national survival and the 
civil rights of the individual clash. 
Never in our history have they come 
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into such violent conflict as in our day, 
and the dreadful climax seems still 
ahead of us. We cannot apply an 
easy formula to obtain an answer. We 
cannot resort to doctrinaire solutions. 
For neither the right of national self- 
preservation nor the right of free 
speech is an absolute; both are condi- 
tioned by constitutional limitations. 
Survival without individual liberty is 
not worth having. Individual liberty 
purchased at the cost of national ex- 
istence would be meaningless. There 
must be a weighing and assessment 
of the values, constantly, unremittingly, 
now and in the long future. 
—The American Scholar, 
Autumn 1952. 


NOTE ON RACE RELATIONS 
IN MASS SOCIETY 


By JosEPH D. LOHMAN AND 
DIETRICH C. REITZES 


The shortcomings of our knowledge 
about racial relations center in two’ ba- 
sic and interrelated notions about’ hu- 
man behavior in modern society. One 
is that any specific social relation as 
such can be theorized in vacuo; thus, 
that special theories are appropriate 
and necessary to an explanation of the 
behavior of individuals in situations of 
racial contact. The other notion is that 
human behavior in such situations is, 
for the most part, definitely structured 
by the attitudes of individuals as 
such. In consequence collective mani- 
festations of racial relations are inter- 
preted from the perspective of indi- 
viduals who constitute the group. And 
hence the corollary has been adduced 
that all changes in race relations are 
brought about through the manipula- 
tions of individual attitudes. It is the 
theme of this paper that these subtle 
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and far-reaching assumptions are ques- 
tionable and that, moreover, they are 
limiting much of the current social re- 
search. 

In recent years greater attention has 
been focused on the fact that we no 
longer live in a society that is meaning- 
ful or understandable in terms of tra- 
ditional “practices” or established rou- 
tines of social etiquette. In our time 
the human community has come to rep- 
resent, for the most part, great imper- 
sonal aggregations of individuals. We 
live in a society which has been re- 
ferred to as “mass society.” The term 
centers attention upon those aspects of 
current collective life which give it a 
new meaning and emphasis. It refers 
to organizations of people who are not 
held together in informal understand- 
ings, beliefs, or practices. However, 
the immensity of their numbers intro- 
duces wide differences of background 
and opinion; even of disagreements 
and overt conflict. The groupings are 
increasingly deliberate, in response to 
specific needs, and are acting toward 
the realization of specific interests. . . . 
Thus, two observations can be made 
regarding the nature of modern society. 
First, that there are a decreasing num- 
ber of homogeneous social, or cultural 
units of which it can be said that their 
membership directly mirrors, and hence 
is the individual counterpart of, such 
collectivities. On the other hand we 
observe social life as exhibiting a con- 
stant condition of flux, mobility, and 
change, giving society the appearance 
of a shapeless mass, whose form and 
organization are achieved through de- 
liberate and calculated associations. It 
is within the framework of these so- 
cial developments that the specific phe- 
nomena of racial relations should be 
examined. 

Tn this view of the matter, a view of 
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race relations which centers upon the 
concept of individual attitudes is se- 
verely limited. While there are some 
situations in which the behavior of per- 
sons toward others can be explained in- 
dividual gwa individual, in terms of 
specific attitudes, in the major and sig- 
nificant areas of social life—namely, 
jobs, business, and the community— 
this conception is not adequate. Thus 
most situations of racial contact are de- 
fined by collectively defined interests 
of the individuals concerned and do 
not merely manifest their private feel- 
ings toward other races. 
—The American Journal of 
Sociology, November 1952. 


GENERAL ASPECTS OF JEWISH 
FIGHT FOR HUMAN RIGHTS 


By RaBBi IsRAEL GOLDSTEIN 


Jewish belief in the necessity and the 
efficiency of the protection of human 
rights as a matter of international con- 
cern and as a tenet of international law 
emerged unimpaired from the ordeal 
of ths European catastrophe. Although 
singled out as the main target of the 
Nazi onslaught, the Jews—as they had 
warned the free world from the very 
beginning of that crucial period— 
never ceased to realize clearly that the 
same dark forces which had over- 
whelmed them, would disintegrate the 
whole fabric of law and order, rapidly 
engulf most of the old and proud states 
and peoples of the continent, reduce 
them to utter helplessness and humilia- 
tion and all but shatter the very bases 
of Western civilization. The collapse 


of all legal and moral safeguards of 
human rights was therefore no con- 
vincing proof of their original and ba- 
sic fallacy. To discard the faith in an 
adequate protection of human rights by 


law would be tantamount to a surren- 
der to Fascist doctrines of the predomi- 
nance of ruthless power and lawless- 
ness, and, indirectly, also an acceptance 
of the theory that there was no place 
in the world for minorities. 

In October 1944, at Dumbarton 
Oaks, plans for a new international or- 
ganization to maintain peace and secu- 
rity were completed. The Draft Charter 
of the United Nations proposed “‘to 
promote respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedom’ on a_ global 
scale, but failed to establish rules for 
the protection of these rights and tree- 
doms. No enactment, no supervision, 
and no enforcement of human rights 
was provided, nor any procedure or 
jurisdiction for such purpose. Faced 
with this situation three Jewish agen- 
cies, representing the great majority of 
Jews throughout the world, main- 
tained, in a joint memorandum submit- 
ted to the San Francisco Conference on 
April 25, 1945, that 


protection involves concrete obligations 
by the States concerned since only de- 
tailed and clearly defined obligations can 
be either guaranteed or violated. It has, 
therefore, always been held that only a 
clearly stated catalogue of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms can guaran- 
tee their international observance, as 
only their enumeration in a domestic act 
makes them effective on the national 
scene. 


Acceptance by an international law 
of the definitions expressed in these 
succinct words and appropriate imple- 
mentation through international con- 
ventions is, in essence, the program 
which Jewish organizations have 
striven to further during the last six 
years. 

Under the aegis of the United Na- 
tions, a series of international conven- 
tions of genuine significance for the 
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preservation of fundamental rights and 
freedoms has come into force; in sol- 
emn declaration a catalogue of rights 
has been proclaimed, such as the Jew- 
ish organizations had demanded in San 
Francisco. But the present world ten- 
sion has undoubtedly increased the re- 
luctance of many governments to recog- 
nize obligations which might be en- 
forceable through international ma- 
chinery, or to grant the right of peti- 
tion in cases of infringement of human 
rights. 

Looking back on a period of nearly 
a century of active participation in the 
struggle for the protection of human 
rights, Jewish public opinion remains 
undeterred by set-backs and firmly de- 
termined to serve this lofty cause as 
one of the paramount aims of the Jew- 
ish life of our times. 

—Midwest Journal, 
Winter 1951-1952. 


WHEN SHOULD WORKERS 
RETIRE? 


By PERRIN STRYKER 


In the last last three years or so the 
well advertised and popular belief that 
old age is the time for leisure has suf- 
fered an extraordinary rebuttal. The 
latest opinion proclaimed by govern- 
ment officials, union leaders, econo- 
mists, sociologists, doctors, psycholo- 
gists, politicians—and quite a few cor- 
poration executives—is that the aging 
employee should go on working as 
long as he can and wants to. Moreover, 
those promoting this view hold that 
United States Managements who have 
adopted pension plans calling for com- 
pulsory retirement have sinned might- 
ily against the workers, the economy 
and society. 

In 1950, the late Dr. John Wittmer, 


then vice president of New York's 
Consolidated Edison Co., charged: “In- 
dustry has been grossly guilty of ban- 
ishing into retirement men still capable 
of worthwhile economic productivity. 
We have discarded skill and energy 
which could very well be utilized in 
the national economy, and we have 
crushed the morale and will-to-live of 
a large portion of our population. So- 
ciety generally has forced our aged cit- 
izens into the degrading positions of 
parasites On society. 

Now the campaign against compul- 
sory retirement runs counter to some 
widespread American beliefs about 
work and age. Up to thirty years ago 
or so, American workers tended to 
pride themselves on their ability to ie 
with their boots. But since then banks, 
insurance companies, and other pro- 
viders of security have been harping on 
the virtues of a comfortable retirement 
in “sunset years’’ purchasable with 
savings and annuities. More basic, 
however, is the conviction that youth 
is essential for success while age leads 
inevitably to the scrap-heap. These 
ideas are incompatible with the propo- 
sition that aging employees should 
keep working. Moreover, this propo- 
sition runs counter to one of the origi- 
nal purposes of the federal govern- 
ment’s Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Programs. 

Seventeen years ago the O.A.S.I. 
program was expected to induce the 
aged out of the labor market and thus 
provide jobs for unemployed younger 
workers. But social security for the 
aged, now almost universally approved, 
still powerfully supports the idea that 
older workers should be helped to re- 
tire. 

How then does it happen that so 
many are now rejecting that idea? 
There is no one simple answer for in- 
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terest in keeping the aging at work has 
been growing since the Thirties, when 
older workers became a big relief prob- 
lem. Concern for the aging subsided 
somewhat during the war, when em- 
ployment of the aged increased about 
one million, but in 1948-49, when un- 
ions opened their big drive for pen- 
sions, the problem of retirement at- 
tracted national attention. While most 
union leaders opposed compulsory re- 
tirement, they generally accepted con- 
tracts containing this principle in order 
to get pensions. After Korea, as the 
labor market tightened, unions step- 
ped up their opposition, and many 
managements began to change their 
minds. 

The retirement problem is not only 
political; it is a complex of social, psy- 
chological and economic problems. 
And it is not surprising that sharp 
disagreement over retirement policies 
exists not only between management 
and labor but within the ranks of each. 
Most executives still seem to thing that 
the older workers should be retired 
when he is eligible for a pension. Most 
unions, on the other hand, are now 
strongly in favor of letting the worker 
himself decide when he shall stop work- 
ing. But the fact is that recent agita- 
tion for postponing retirement has both 
unions and management over a barrel. 

This article sorts out the facts and 
fiction of the controversy and reports 
the practical experience of many com- 
panies. It discusses, among other 
things, the importance of  train- 
ing for retirement and the wrongs of 
solicitude. It concludes by remarking 
that a system of gradual retirement is 
no more than a partial solution to the 
problem of aging workers. Few small 
companies can afford counselling. It 
has been suggested that the local com- 
munity should assume responsibility 


for preparing employees for retirement. 
Perhaps so. But before that is likely 
to happen, management, employees 
and labor leaders may once again have 
changed their respective minds about 
compulsory retirement. Conceivably 
more and more management may pre- 
fer voluntary retirement systems, while 
a new generation of workers, lacking 
their fathers’ drive to keep on working, 
may well prefer to retire early. And 
labor leaders may come to prefer com- 
pulsory retirement as government and 
industrial pensions grow larger. 

There are, clearly, no pat answers to 
the complex retirement problems 
among aging workers. The only valid 
answers are those that the worker finds 
for himself. 

—Fortune, September 1952. 


FUNCTIONAL ASPECT OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AREA 


By V. H. HENRY 


The twentieth century has ushered 
in an era of intensified specialization. 
This specialization has become neces- 
sary in order that it may keep in step 
with the mighty tide of modern tech- 
nology. The combination of these two 
innovations was intended to bring 
bring about the reduction of human 
drudgery and the establishment of a 
higher standard of balanced living. 
But have these objectives been fully 
realized? In the first place there has 
developed a system of intensified com- 
petition. Such competition when bal- 
anced with respect for human rights is 
both excellent and effective. But it has 
reached the proportions where human 
beings in the perpetual struggle for 
survival have been destroying whatever 
and whomsoever stands in the way of 
the attainment of any objectives. Now 
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the paradox of it all lies in the fact 
that the more we specialize the greater 
is our degree of interdependence. 

In this new and rigid competitive 
system, there has grown new conscious- 
ness of classes and there has been es- 
tablished new values of life. The chief 
value is the acquisition of an end. That 
which is acquired is considered as an 
end. in itself. These, then are the 
questions we are forced to ask: How 
long can this one-way form of human 
behavior continue to dominate the ways 
of human beings? What would be the 
final issue if all human endeavors are 
simply reduced to a mechanical form- 
ula whose sole function is the creation 
of selfish welfare and the charting of 
a course that leads to the continuous 
pursuit of selfish ends? Like all truths 
these would be a shocking revelation. 
In brief, it would mark the progressive 
decadence of society and the very end 
for which we seek would be the mon- 
ster that would ultimately destroy us. 


The area of the social sciences di- 
rectly cuts across the other areas of 
instruction. If the real purpose of edu- 
cation is to make individuals more ad- 
justable and if this adjustment process 
involves contact with human beings as 
well as with inanimate objects then 
success can only be achieved by a com- 
prehensive understanding of the laws 
of social interaction. To the extent that 
there ought to be a functional applica- 
tion of any form of knowledge or in- 
struction it must be done with respect 
to life and living. Such is a social 
process. If at no other time the applica- 
tion of the social sciences is needed it is 
needed today when in light of intense 
specialization and rapid technological 
development there is very little concern 
about human relationships. Social sci- 
ence, therefore, creates the balance 
which will bring about a fuller, more 
useful and richer life. 


—Education, October 1952. 
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Forster, Arnold and Benjamin Epstein. 


The Troublemakers. 


Garden City, 


N.Y.: Doubleday and Company, 


A 


1952. 317 pp. $3.50. 

“Shocking” is the adjective used by 
many to describe the Story of The Trou- 
blemakers. 
scribe the book as enlightening, disil- 


lusioning and optimistic. At the outset, 


However, | prefer to de- 


I wish to call attention to its purpose 


which is expressed in the dedication. 
Ellen, David, 


Jane and other contemporaries so that 


To our children, Stuart, 


these prejudices may not confront them 

tomorrow 

The book clearly names and pin- 
points the troublemakers. Their tech- 
niques of smear, fanning fear and 
whipping up suspicion against racial 
and religious minorities 
Those who 
presentation of the anti-Semitic, anti- 
Catholic 
will appreciate the chapter, “ Medicine 
Men”: 
quiring knowledge about bigotry on 


are exposed. 
are interested in a concise 


and anti-Negro movements 


those who are interested in ac- 
the international level can get a micro- 
scopic view of the situation in the chap- 
ter entitled, “Invasion.” 

The young, sincere religionist may 
find the book disillusioning because 
the authors have assembled an im- 
pressive collection of facts about men 
of the clergy who are rampant bigots, 
and who feather their positions and 
pockets through their bigotry. 

At times the book is alarming be- 
cause it so vividly demonstrates the 
“confusion from the left’’ and pro- 
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claums that ‘“‘violence and even mutr- 


der are the logical consequences of 
bigotry carried to its ultimate goal.” 

However, the authors finally en- 
courage us “‘not to despair, for the 
perpetrators of these acts of violence 
have gained no mass adherents . . . and 
the troublemakers, spinning on their 
wheel of hate along the network of 
bigots that reach from coast to coast, 
can be isolated and defeated.” 

This book, in spite of its dramatic 


and 


calmly written. 


episodes exciting exposure, is 


—Mary E. LEE. 
Central State College. 


Lee, Irving J. How To Talk With 
People—A Program For Prevent- 


43] 7 rouble j 7 hat Come W he ) 
People Talk Together. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 176 


ul 
} 


pp- $2.50. 
This book is a mst for all persons 
who act as leaders in discussion 


groups; essential for those whose oc- 
cupations involve counselling or talk- 
ing with others, and highly recom- 
mended for all who frequently or oc- 
casionally participate in group discus- 
$tons. 

In his book, Dr. Lee explains the 
difficulties that arise when men and 
women talk together; such as the mis- 
understanding that results when one 


person assumes that another uses 
words just as he does; the trouble that 
comes when somebody contradicts 


somebody else without seeing what the 
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first man was talking about, and the 
disagreement that results when one 
nember assumes that if another feels 
differently he is not acting logically. 
Ways of climinating or 
communication difficulties are 
suggested. His result 
from listening to and taking notes on 
than 200 


decreasing 


these 
conclusions 
the deliberations of more 
groups during the past ten years. 
Three questions are examined in 
detail: (1) Do people make an effort 
to understand each other? (2) How do 
they respond when another talks? (3) 
How do people approach problems? 
In Chapter III, the author seems to 
emphasize the listener's ability to think 
with the speaker. The listener is sup- 
posed to know that the speaker did not 
mean what he said; he should be able 
to pick out the items the speaker might 
The author 


“The man who says ‘labor leaders are 


be referring to. states: 
racketeers’ may be thinking of every 
labor leader, many labor leaders, 40 
per cent of the labor leaders.’’ The 
burden should be on the speaker to 
say what he means rather than on the 
to accurately inter- 
Contrary to the 


various listeners 
pret the statement. 
writer's position on page 37, I feel 
that in the interest of clarity and 
agreement, the speaker should hesitate 
about making general statements. It 
has long been recognized that gener- 
alizing from personal experience or 
too few cases leads to inaccuracies and 
disagreements. 

In the chapter entitled, “Jon Stone 
and the Fools Across the Table,” the 
author classifies and discusses the va- 
rious ways in which people disagree. 
In one instance he observes that “We 
want Jon Stone to do little more than 
reconsider his assumption that the peo- 
ple across the table are just stupid be- 
cause they see things differently.” 


The entire book is excellent. One 
could pick out as most important 
Chapter V, which emphasizes the 


merits of the discussion group being 
situation-minded” and the handicaps 
of being ‘‘solution-minded”; or Chap- 
ter IX, “A Shy Socratic Approach,” 
author concludes that 


in which the 


making some prefatory, mollifying 
comment in disagreeing or criticizing 
will reduce antagonism, but that to do 
this is undesirable. The social worker 
would perhaps be most interested in 
the chapter on ‘‘Experience and Inno- 
cence’’ which shows how the “smart 
old hands” and the equally smart but 
newer employees of a social agency 
were assisted in getting something 
done in their weekly staff meetings on 
On the other 


discussion-group 


policies and 


plans. 
hand, the 
participant or leader might be more 


“When 


aveta ge 


interested in the 

Angry Look Again.” 
GLADYS ALSTON. 

Dayton Department of 

Public Welfare. 


C hapter, 


Brownell Baker. The College and the 
Community: A Critical Study of 
Higher Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. pp. Vi, 
241. $3.50. 

If you are a confirmed reactionary, 

a dyed-in-the-wool academician; if 

you do not welcome ventilation of 

your intellectual views, and cannot 
open your mind to the fresh air of 
radical criticism; if you are satisfied 
with the status quo, which according 
to the old Negro, who was wiser 
than he knew, “is Latin for the mess 
we's in’—then do not read Baker 

Brownell’s The College and the Com- 

munity. 

In this book Dr. Brownell, profes- 
sor of philosophy at Northwestern 
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University, has stepped down and out 
of the traditional ivory tower of the 
philosopher and with eyes wide open 
has travelled the highways and the by- 
ways of life where the products of 
higher educational institutions have 
found operational place. And what 
he has found is not good either for our 
present exigency or for the promise 
of our democratic tomorrow. 

The book is in two parts. Part One 
constitutes chiefly the “Critical Study 
of Higher Education” (the Subtitle of 
the book). Part Two presents the au- 
thor’s assay of the positive features of 
contemporary higher education, and 
his suggestive proposals for recon- 
structing the college to its legitimate 
and essential function of synthesizing 
learning and living. 

According to Dr. Brownell the 
failure of the traditional college is due 
to the ignoring of two great princi- 
ples: (1) “Human significance and 
value are created in the small com- 
munity where the human being be- 
haves as a whole human being in re- 
lation to other whole human beings, 
and where he participates in the values 
that are called moral, intellectual and 
spiritual”; (2) ‘Instrumental and fi- 
nal values must be integrated in all 
significant behavior. The great cleav- 
ages in modern culture between work 
and leisure, practical and ideal, means 
and ends, material and spiritual, tech- 
nology and the humanities. are being 
accentuated rather than reduced by the 
present educational systems.” 

The author further believes that 
three corrupting practices contribute 
to the ineffectiveness of tie conven- 
tional college: (1) The student is 
educated for functional performance 
after college davs are over. (2) The 


college is set up in a social vacuum, 
where the student is divorced from 


home and conmimunity, thus contrib- 
uting to cosmoproiitanism and rootless- 
ness. (3) There is complete separa- 
tion of the student’s experience and 
signincant practice, 

In chapters entitled, “Will Science 
Commit Suicide?’”’, “Are Engineers 
Educated ?”, “The Values of the Hu- 
manities’, “The Artist and the Com- 
munity”, “Contacts and Communica- 
tion’, the author scrutinizes, as un- 
der a microscope, the curriculum of- 
ferings represented by these phrases, 
and draws unique and sometimes dev- 
astating conclusions as to their effec- 
tiveness, in their present organization, 
for integrative human living. 

Part Two is more optimistic; for 
we are assured herein that all is not 
bad in higher education, and that pro- 
gressive reconstruction is possible. But, 
the author says, “The university must 
get off the campus, at least in part, 
and serve men and communities with- 
in the contexts of human work and 
home places. . . . The anemia of our 
colleges living on bloodless borrowed 
cultures is not necessary.’’ We are ad- 
vised that reconstruction in higher ed- 
ucation must necessarily follow two 
lines: “‘‘one toward greater integra- 
tion, the other toward educational de- 
centralization.” The integration should 
be concerned chiefly with relating 
unified educational subject matter to 
the student’s living interest. The de- 
centralization should concern the edu- 
cative process as well as the college 
plant and administration. 

The last two chapters of the book 
are given over to ‘“The Council of the 
Future” and “The House of Masters.” 
The former is an exposition of such a 
council as operated from 1942-1944 
at Northwestern University. Its aim 
was “an intellectual community of 
persons of different ages, different 
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skills, different occupations and inter- 
est . . . best built around a work 
project.” The latter is an ideal in the 
mind of the author patterned after the 
Platonic Academy. “The House of 
Masters’’ is a proposal for recapturing 
to some extent the community of in- 
tellect appropriate to the college.” It 
should be open for exchange and com- 
munication among all of the clientele 
of the university. 

It is impossible to exhibit, especial- 
ly within limited space, all of the 
meaty thought of this pregnant book. 
With microscopic vision Dr. Brownell 
dissects his subject; with impar- 
tial judgment he discards outworn aca- 
demic creeds and conventions; with 
scientific insight and social wisdom he 
presents conclusions and proposals for 
bridging the gap between twentieth 
century educational needs and nine- 
teenth century educational phiioso- 
phy. One may not agree with him 
entirely in his trail-blazing proposals 


for reconstruction of the college, one 
may even regard some of his suggested 
modifications as How- 
ever, if we can remove the blinds of 
conventionalism from our eyes, we 
may be able to see eye to eye with an 
idealist who, after all, according to 
William James, is of the breed by 
whom the world is to be saved. If 
the encrusted institution of higher ed- 
ucation can be provoked to se!f-analy- 
sis by this book—even if it be only 
to defend itself—it has not been 
written in vain. 


visionary. 


If you are interested in the rehabili- 
tation of humanity, the salvation of 
our civilization, and believe that edu- 
cation is the institution through which 
it must of necessity come about—be 
sure to read The College and the Com- 
munity by Baker Brownell. 


— ANNE O’H. WILLIAMSON. 
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THE WorKSHOP MOVEMENT in 
the United States 
ultimately prove to be the most signifi- 
cant educational development in this 
century. Workshops are no longer 
limited to summer vacationing but in- 
clude even up to a two-year term. In- 
creasingly they are becoming an ac- 
cepted summer feature on college and 
university campuses. They travel all 
over the world. As recounted in the 
last issue of this Section, one college, 
Earlham, at Richmond, Indiana, has 
developed two permanent off-campus 
“laboratories,” one in the States and 
the other in Puerto Rico. Though the 
name workshops is not used, the pur- 
pose and method of these laboratories 
is the same. Workshops cover a wide 
variety of subject matter. They em- 
brace the experiencing of serious and 
urgent service, democratic living, plan- 
ning and action, group research, 
study, excursions abroad to many parts 
of the world, political action, action in 
the labor field, reconciliation to hos- 
tile factions, reconstruction work of 
many kinds, the struggle for peace or 
for a new approach to religion and 
even nonviolence applied in tension 
areas. Agencies involved in sponsor- 
ing them have probably multiplied into 
some scores. It has been impossible 
to make a complete canvass in the 
time available even of those which 


were offered in summer 1952 in hu- 
man relations alone. The demand for 
workshops must be very great and on 
the increase with the years. 

In form, workshops have common 


and world may 
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. sub- 
ject and purpose—the experiencing of 


elements, however varied their 
intimate group association or living and 
the experiencing, as far as it is possible, 
of the learning which is purposed. 
In the method there seems wide va- 
riance, but only as many different ap- 
proaches toward this attempt to experi- 
ence as deeply as may be the learning 
which is aimed at and the kind of set- 
ting and of life which will best build 
towards that goal. 

As a movement, workshops increas- 
ingly parallel the phenomenal rise 
of the chautauqua between 1875 and 
1900. In purpose they are very differ- 
ent. No other movement has come as 
close to the famous ‘‘moral equivalent 
of war’ of William James. This move- 
ment has the significant added im- 
provement to his idea that no conscrip- 
tion of people is involved as William 
James proposed. Indeed, the voluntary 
nature of the extensive service to hu- 
manity involved in the project element 
of this new learning may very well be 
the source of its strange power of at- 
traction to youth. The willingness 
even to pay for the privilege of engag- 
ing in hard drudgery and to share suf- 
fering with the oppressed, have been 
notable features of the most successful 
of these workshops. In a day of over- 
weening reliance upon regimentation 


to get the smportant things done, this 
reaction toward the “second mile’’ phi- 
losophy is itself an accomplishment 
perhaps more significant for the long 
run than all the war-making of the 
Western world. This is a moral equiva- 
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lent beyond that which even William 
James could have dreamed. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORKSHOP 
MOVEMENT may not yet be traceable 
in its details, but certain broad ele- 
ments are discernible. As with many 
movements the name workshop came 
late to try to designate phenomena in 
education which already existed. 
Vaguely, workshop has sought to sug- 
gest a going beyond the study group, 

st as “‘study group” has tried to sug- 
gest a going beyond, ‘The picture of 

apparent profound confusion” 
which is alleged to be that of tradi- 
adult 


is the writer's opinion, in the absence 


tional American education.’ It 
of any better authority, that the pres- 
ent workshop movement actually be- 
gan with the formation of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in 
1917, to carry out its reconstruction 
n Europe and to furnish significant, 
challenging service to a host of young 
( This 
statement may surprise the Quakers 
The 


Quakers believed that European relief 


conscientious objectors to war. 
even more than it will others.) 


and rehabilitation was an important 
part of their historic “peace testi- 
mony.” Conscientious objection to 
war was the original historic meaning 
of that testimony. They probably 
were not thinking particularly at that 
time about how this learning-by-ex- 
periencing-deeply side of their pro- 
gram would transform the lives of the 
600 young Americans, who went to 
France and lived and worked between 
1917 and 1920, beside all those who 
went to Germany, Poland, Russia, Ser- 


bia and 
would never be the same again. They, 
perhaps, were not able then to regard 
themselves as the pioneers of an edu- 
cational movement in America which 
now has scarcely begun, but 


other countries, until they 


even 
which is proving to be an even more 
significant witness to the alternative 
to the Westernway of war than they 
had imagined. They were used to 
awareness of the “inner light” and in 
most cases to unswerving obedience to 
it, and they followed where it led. 
With the end of the relief in Europe, 
came a shift in emphasis inevitable as 
the only alternative to folding up as a 
service committee. Human relations 
study came into the forefront of their 
program because an urgent, immediate 
relief was not the nature of the pre- 
vailing need for problem solving in 
the American scene. Long-range study 
and treatment of certain pathological 
social conditions, such as share crop- 
ping, migrancy, poverty, slum condi- 
mining 


tions, deserted regions, race 


tension and war-mindedness, became 
the changed emphasis. In experiment- 
ing since then with various applica- 
tions of this new kind of training, the 
committee has thus gone into more and 
more direct attacks upon al! tension 


elements in Western Society. 


YEAR-ROUND WORKSHOP. Work- 
shops would have been an appropriate 
designation for the year-round ‘‘serv- 
ice projects’ held by the Friends dur- 
ing 1952. The names which classi- 
fy them describe the divergent ele- 
ments in them rather than the com- 
mon elements. The general name used 


*John Walker Powell, Education for Maturity (New York: Hermitage House, Inc., 
1949), p. 25. The thesis of this book is the portrayal of this “going beyond’’ of the 


study groups. 


* William Wistar Comfort, Just Among Friends 


Company, 1941), pp. 193-197. 


(New York: The Macmillan 
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is not as descriptive either of the com- 
mon elements in them or of the spec- 
ial educational contribution, as the 
term workshops. The kinds are, work 
camps (two permanent in the United 
States), interneships (one in commu- 
nity service and one in industry), in- 
(at mental 
hospitals and correctional institutions ) 
and two community service projects 


stitutional service units 


abroad. One of these latter types is in 
El Salvador and the other, which is 
in Mexico, has been divided into va- 
rious units working in differtnt places 
and employing prior to 1952 a thou- 
sand volunteers. There is in addition 
permanent arrangement for week-end 
work camps scattered in centers where 
they will be available to youth engaged 
in their jobs or their studies. The use 
of the general term ‘‘service projects” 
may be only a carry-over from the 
original function, as well as in keep- 
Friends 


It may even indi- 


ing with the name of the 
Service Committee. 
cate that the Committee is still not 
fully aware of the educational and re- 
form importance of their significant 
pioneering. 

Certain other agencies offer similar 
learning experiences for year-round 
Opportunity. Earlham College, being 
a Quaker college, has unquestionably 
been inspired by the Quaker example. 
The Brethren Service Committee, an- 
other of the famous historic peace 
churches of America, offers such op- 
portunities in mental hospitals in 
America and in an international proj- 
ect in rural community building at 
Castaner, Puerto Rico. The same kind 
of international projects in Puerto 
Rico are also offered by the Presbyte- 
rians at San Sebastian and by the Con- 
gregational Christians at Yuquiyu. The 
Lisle Fellowship has an international 
offer in Denmark which is described 


as “experimental group, community 
living and folk school study.” In ad- 
dition, a more or less continuous of- 
fer of service and training projects or 
seminars is made by the Christian Ac- 
tivities Council and the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement. The latter al- 
so joins the Friends Service Committee 
in its permanent arrangement to pro- 
vide week-end work camp opportuni- 
ties. Those desiring the addresses of 
such agencies and the information re- 
garding their offerings, both for sum- 
mer and for year-round learning ex- 
perience, should consult the annual 
handbook of the Commission on Youth 
Service Projects of the United Chris- 
tian Youth Movement, 79 East Ad- 
ams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. The 
name of the current handbook is /»- 
vest Your Summer 1952. 


SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
RELATIONS in 1952, 
high level of variety, of numbers of 
people influenced and of the agencies 
devoted themselves and their 
funds to workshop programs. The 
agencies listed above, as entering the 
field with year-round opportuniies, of- 
fered many more summer opportuni- 
ties in the same areas of study and 
Three deserve special men- 
tion for their importance for human 
relations. 

The Lisle Fellowship’s International 
Institutes in Human Relations were 
held early in the summer in California, 
Colorado and Connecticut. Beginning 
in 1936 this Fellowship has conducted 
each summer, under the able leader- 
ship of the Director, DeWitt C. Bald- 
win, three or four such intensive lab- 
oratories in human relations with aca- 
demic credit given by arrangement with 
twenty colleges. The program included 


t 


“community deputations” with “in- 


IN HUMAN 
reached a new 


which 


service. 
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tensive evaluation” upon the return 
after such experiences. The units are 
distributed over the country and lo- 
cated where acute problems in human 
relations have to be ironed out. 

The Brethren Service Committee's 
International Peace Institutes and 
Peace Workshops deserve mention as 
Outstanding in the area of interna- 
tional goodwill and peace. Each sum- 
mer for the past three years, Interna- 
tional Peace Institutes have been held 
in some parts of Europe. Last sum- 
mer’s institute at Ludwidsburg, Ger- 
many, was attended through the sum- 
mer by representatives of eight to ten 
nationalities with sessions in two lan- 
guages. The best methods of group 
development were aimed at intercul- 
tural and international understanding. 
The leader is Wilbur E. Mullen of the 
Brethren Service Committee at Elgin, 
Peace Workshops, held over 
week-ends under leadership of Dan 


Illinois. 


West, one of America’s ablest group 
discussion leaders, were held in thir- 
ty places in nine states of the union, 
to train peace leaders for the peace 
cause back home. More than 350 per- 
sons took part in these peace leader- 
ship workshops. If every American 
church group would do this wars would 
soon end, as well as any need for 
them among intelligent human beings. 
The writer sat in two peace workshops 
under Dan West and believe me, they 
are something. They do not skim the 
surface. 
COLLEGE WORKSHOPS ON HUMAN 
RELATIONS were held in twenty-three 
leading colleges and universities, spon- 
sored by the National Conterence of 
Christians and Jews alone. This rep- 
resents perhaps the grandest over-all 
application of the workshop idea dur- 


ing the summer. The Conference 


spent $35,000 in scholarships and 
over 700 teachers came together to 
pool with leading authorities their ex- 
periences which had taken place in 
classroom or community concerning 
problems of prejudice, and to seek 
ways to secure better human relations. 
In a Neu York Times article on these 
workshops, August 3, 1952, Benjamin 
Fine says, “Visits to the human rela- 
tnons workshops at Rutgers University 
and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, showed this writer that the Na- 
tional Conference program is doing 
a remarkable job in training teachers 
for handling classroom 
problems in intergroup relations. . . . 
Teachers learn that every bigot was 
once a child and that no child was 
Teachers learn 


important 


ever born with hate. 
that today’s schools can help children 
live without hate.” Said one of the 
700 teachers, “If we take away one 
thing in leaving this workshop it will 
be more open-mindedness on all mat- 
ters relating to the other fellow’s re- 
ligion, race and national origin. We 
hope we can set an example and be a 
guide for the community in spreading 
this quality.” 

On certain other college campuses 
human relations workshops were held 
which were not of the National Con- 
ference plan. That at Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
the third such summer workshop and 
was directed by Margaret E. Hartford, 
assistant professor of group work. 
Lewis and Clark College of Portland, 
Oregon, held two, a Community Stud- 
ies Workshop with projects selected 
by the students in co-operation with 
school administrators and civic or- 
ganizations, and a Workshop in Inter- 
group Education with exploration of 
the areas of mutual concern by groups 
which reported to the entire work- 
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shop. Both were offered for gradu- 
ate study. Eduard C. Lindeman, Pro- 


fessor of Social Philosophy, at the 
New School for Social Research, New 
York City, was the consultant for 
both programs. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, D.C., 
held its sixth annual Workshop for 
Counsellors and Educators in Marriage 
and Family Relations, also one this 
summer on Intergroup Education. The 
Summer School of Alcoholic Studies 
at Yale University changed over from 
lectures to the workshop elements of 
seminars and interest-group work in 
the summer of 1952. 


NEIGHBORS IN ACTION. The human 
relations workshops would not be 
complete without mention of the na- 
tionally-known Workshop for Cultu- 
ral Democracy, an incorporated body 
in New York City, directed by Rachel 
Davis DuBois, according to Eduard C. 
Lindeman, ‘‘the best-known and most 
persistent experimenter in . . . the in- 
tumate approach to human relations.” 
This high praise appears in the Fore- 
word to Miss DuBois’ 1950 publica- 
tion which reports ‘‘a project in inter- 
group relations carried on by a par- 
ents’ association in co-operation with 
the Workshop for Cultural Democra- 
cy in one of New York City’s most 
culturally mixed neighborhoods.” * 
The book is overflowing with illustra- 
tions out of the imaginative experi- 
mentation continuously carried on and 
the results of it. It therefore becomes 
even more than its modest sub-title 
claims, ““A Manual for Local Leaders 
in Intergroup Relations.’’ One chapter 
on the public schools of the area, “An 


* Rachel Davis DuBois, Neighbors in 
1950), pp. X, XI. 


* [bid., pp. 64-89. 
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Experience-Centered Curriculum,” tells 
how teachers, pupils and parents are 
associated in experimentation in inti- 
mate intercultural relationships, 
through the use of a novel instrument, 
the Parranda, in which oldsters and 
youngsters enjoy one another as they 
trip along together from home to home 
in the evening's experiencing. And it 
tells how these experiences motivate 


the learning in the classroom and 
transform lives as well. * 
NONVIOLENT ACTION WITH RE- 


SULTS. In an area of human relations 
close to that of Rachel DuBois is a 
workshop which stands out as unique 
in that it holds as its criteria of suc- 
cess the actual results attained together 
with the success of learning by expe- 
riencing. It is in this sense especially 
impressive among the workshops held 
last summer and will bear study by all 
those interested in the workshop way. 
It is to be hoped that prejudice against 
the nature of this learning will not 
turn experimenters away from observ- 
ing it and the lessons which it pre- 
sents. This is the Interracial Work- 
shop, in Washington, D. C., spon- 
sored annually during the last five 
years by The Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion and the Congress on Racial Equal- 
ity. These two national organizations 
have jointly sponsored other similar 
workshops irregularly in other cities. 
These workshops are interracial both 
in their way of life and fellowship 
and in their area of intensive study 
and action. Its theory of action is 
based upon the proposition that ends 
can be sought only by selection of ap- 
propriate means. The end is right 


Action (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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human relations and, to this group, 
the means is nonviolence in both spirit 
and behavior. Thus its purpose is 
stated as ‘practical experience in group 
methods for meeting racial problems” 
and to ‘combine an interracial non- 
violent action program against dis- 
crimination, a study program on race 
relations and the experience of group 
living and fellowship.’ 

The interracial workshop this fifth 
summer in Washington, D.C., revealed 
for the first time new, less direct and 
more long range and significant re- 
sults. Washington has proved to be a 
particularly difficult city in which to 
tackle this job; but, as the Capital of 
the United States, it is also a particu- 
larly distressing example of how little 
America intends that what its “Voice” 
preaches to all other nations, shall be 
seriously regarded as its own way of 
life. The Workshop's continuously 
pounding away at this stronghold of 
prejudice year after year has brought 
a growing local consciousness and or- 
ganization of a permanent resistance 
of like nature; and now, widespread 
citizen backing of a growing move- 
ment combining every type of nonvio- 
lent approach—education, social pres- 
sure and official co-operation. This 
means inevitably the beginnirfg of the 
end of this reform locally. The Work- 
shop’s Brotherhood Bulletin, reports 
this summer a favorable attitude on 
the part of authorities. Commissioner 
Donohue urged the group ‘‘to continue 
its public pressure action in order that 
he might have a stronger hand in 
dealing with those favoring segrega- 
tion.” Police Inspector Wallredt 
briefed the Workshop group and lo- 
cal volunteers on the conduct of their 


two and one-half mile “March for 
Freedom,” escorted them along the 
whole way and joined in, voluntarily, 
after the brief prayer and song cere- 
mony before the District Building, 
closing with the words, ‘People who 
carry out movements in this manner 
cannot lose. You have reaffirmed my 
faith in human nature.” 
THE EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS 
were probably most numerous among 
those in colleges. Educators are com- 
ing to apply this name more and more 
to workshops of a fairly well-defined 
character, though it is not suggested 
that they are essentially different from 
workshops in general. They are used 
by teachers colleges as their own tech- 
nique and one of the motives in using 
them is to suggest by example and by 
experience that their principles are of 
the soundest educational order and 
that they may well be used by teachers 
everywhere in their own professional 
careers. They are peculiarly fitted for 
revealing and fixing through expe- 
rience the basic learning factors. 
Wayne University has carried on a 
permanent educational workshop for 
the last thirteen years. The simple 
telling of the story of the last ten 
years will give insight into the mean- 
ing, motivation and - peration of 
such workshops.’ Each semester there 
is a separate workshop with about 100 
student teachers. There are no sum- 
mer sessions. It begins with ‘‘plan- 
ning sessions” followed by ‘work ses- 
sions’ which consume most of the 
time. The “summarizing and evalu- 
ating” sessions close the Workshop. 
All work is in small groups of 8-15 
teachers, and those in the “work ses- 


5 Earl C. Kelley, The Workshop Way of Learning (New York: Harper and Broth- 


ers, 1951), pp. 1-3. 
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sions” are interest groups in a some- 
what broad sense. 

The problem of breaking down 
barriers to communication is regarded 
as fundamental to the 
Every known device is 


Success of a 
workshop. 
used, including use of first names, eat- 
ing together between the two daily 
sessions, song sessions, fun and frolic 
and picnics. Kelly adds, ‘There are 
without doubt other ways . . . but we 
do not know what they might be. If 
life is social . . . it would seem that 
barrier-reducing activities 
have to be social.”° The writer 
believes that the smaller groups facil- 
itate this difficult and important job; 
and that living together, work with 
the hands as in workcamps, or co-op- 
eration at socially significant under- 
takings are additional items to be ex- 
perimented with. More important, 
perhaps, than even the social element 
is the one of climbing down from the 
professional to the human status, but 
that too is essentially social. Expe- 
rience in group co-operation, a climate 
appropriate to individual and group 
self-development, group discovery of 
its own motivation and the solving of 
problems which the teachers consider 
current and timely are stated as some 
of the principal additional purposes 
of the Workshop. ’ 

The New York University School 
of Education has been somewhat sim- 
ilarly using the educational workshops. 
They have not succeeded as well in 
discarding the older subject-orienta- 
tion of the usual teaching methods. 
But in last summer’s session held in 
the New Lincoln School, the 130 stu- 
dents who carried work in the seven 


the will 


* Ibid., p. 77. 
" [bid., pp. 4-11. 


workshop sections’ which were of- 
fered, did to a large extent plan their 
own experiences as the special stimu- 
their motivation, within the 
The seven 


lant to 
limits of their subjects. 
workshop sections were devoted to So- 
ciological Foundations, Child Devel- 
opment, Group Dynamics, Human Re- 
lations Curriculum Construction, Clin- 
ical Examination of Materials, Art in 
the School Community and Research 
Direction. 

In the same general field were a 
number of “Jibrary science work- 
thops.” Nazareth College, Roches- 
ter, New York, began this summer a 
three-summer sequence workshop in 
library science for people not caring 
for degrees but wanting to work with 
children in library work, The New 
York State Education Department has 
accepted this course for 18 hours on 
in-service training credit required for 
teaching certificates in the state. The 
Library School of the University of 
Illinois conducted a workshop called 
Institute for Librarians-in-Service at 
Robert Allerton Park, Monticello, IIli- 
nois. 


GROUPS-THEIR-OWN-LABORATORIES 
WORKSHOPS. The National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
held its sixth annual Workshop and 
Laboratory in Human Relations Train- 
ing at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. 
This workshop also stands out as 
unique in that it divides into groups 
which themselves constitute the lab- 
oratories for the experiencing of the 
subject—group behavior and _process- 
es. The satisfactory results from 
work of previous years led to the ex- 
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panding of the workshop at Bethel to 
four weeks. 

Such turning of a group's attention 
inward for study of its own nature and 
dynamics represents a tendency among 
certain social scientists characterizing 
at least three research centers—the 
Research Center for Group Dynamics 
at the University of Michigan, which 
is a cosponsor with the National Edu- 
cation Association of the Bethel Work- 
shop, the Travistock Institute of Hu- 
man Relations in London, England, 
and Group Farming Research Insti- 
tute in Poughkeepsie. If there are 
other workshops representing this idea 
the writer is not aware of them. 

This “group introspection” has the 
effect of meeting the experiencing- 
requirements of a workshop without 
engaging in any area of human rela- 
tions (as the name would seem to 
suggest) in the surrounding social mi- 
lieu, and without necessarily involving 
any other learning than the group dy- 
This seems to carry an as- 
sumption, perhaps implicit in 
work of the above mentioned research 
centers, that if we know enough about 
“group structures and its dynamics,” 
we would thereby be on the way to 
solving human relations problems. It 
does not seem possible that that is an 
assumption, and yet that impression is 
given; and out of this exercise of 
group dynamics in a vacuum, comes a 
worse impression—the suggestion of 
the possible use of group dynamics as 
an apt manipulative intrument. 

This writer believes that digging 
into group processes of itself, however 
well performed, can never produce a 
satisfactory ethos for humanity. It does 


have its important place. To pin so- 


namics. 
the 


*Ralph Templin, “Something More Than Co-operation: 


ciety’s hope in it is a parallel case to 
saying that because science too has its 
own intrinsic value, as a profound 
method and as understanding of 
laws, forces and general truths, we do 
net therefore need to concern our- 
selves further in order to determine 
how the scientific knowledge shall be 
used. The belief that the group or co- 
operative techniques when correctly 
and efficiently marshalled will lead 
society toward a better way of life is 
a part of the collectivization fallacy of 
this age, and is as unwarranted as any 
of the theories of “‘salvation’’ out of 
the theological traditions of man. 
Quoting from a former article, with 
permission of Community Service: 


Co-operation, like itself, is 
an instrument capable of great good or 
great ill. They are amoral—not 
themselves embracing the ethical con- 
sideration of whether man is to shape 
his destiny for good or ill. Co-opera- 
tion releases the strength in achieve- 
which unity of 
endeavor. Thieves and gangsters have 
co-operated and have succeeded by co- 
operation. Modern capitalism succeeds 
in large part today through eliminating 
competition by co-operative elements in 
business. Community co-operation is 
significant because community involves 
principles more fundamental than co- 
operation. At their best these princi- 
ples are so close to those of dynamic 
religion as to be identifiable with them. 
To single out for study that ‘something 
more than co-operation’ in the co-opera- 
tive movement might well prove to be 
the most important area of research 
in these social laboratories. (With 
underlining and editing.) 


science 





ment comes through 


A FAMILY CAMP WORKSHOP CEN- 
TER combines co-operative education 
and experience with all-round demo- 
cratic living and participation to make 


The Community of God 


in the Hechalutz,"” Community Service News, 8:1, January-February 1950, pp. 26-30. 
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up the offering which co-operators 
have been furnishing to themselves in 
Circle Pines Center of Cloverdale, 
Michigan. It was established as a co- 
operative resort about years 
ago by a group of consumer co-opera- 
tors who went out from Chicago and 
took over a 284-acre farm beautifully 
situated on one of Michigan's lakes. 
Today it has members in many states. 
The summer program is self-support- 
ing and includes a precamp program 
and four camps—Children’s Camp, 
Junior Camp, Youth Work Camp and 
Adult and Family Camp which are 
going on simultaneously on _ the 
grounds. Much of the living and rec- 
reation, however, is in larger family 
style and unites the whole community. 
There is also a wider program that 
unites Circle Pines Center with the 
outside community round about. With- 
out saying anything about race or 
class or creed, it unites people as hu- 
man beings and faces all problems as 
only human problems. This is funda- 
mental to the consumer co-operative 
movement as a whole. The statement 
of this co-operative camp workshop 
association is as follows: ‘Circle Pines 
Center is a co-operative nonprofit so- 
ciety, which operates a camp as a dem- 
onstration of the advantages of co-op- 
eration as a way of life. It is non- 
sectarian and nonpolitical. Here all 
people live, work and play co-opera- 
tively. The center is affiliated with 
the Co-operative League of the United 
States and the American Camping As- 
sociation.” Here is an over-all experi- 
mentation in improved human rela- 
tionships and community living which 
merits the careful attention of social 
scientists. 


twelve 


TRAVEL WORKSHOPS increased in 
number in the summer of 1952. Ohio 


University at Athens, for the second 
summer, offered an eight weeks work- 
shop of travel, study and credit. One 
week was used for orientation on the 
campus and five weeks for study in 
France. San Fransisco State College 
had two, one to the Middle East un- 
der Louis Wasserman and one to Ja- 
pan and the Orient under Alfred G. 
Fisk. The University of Delaware 
conducted an area studies workshop of 
six weeks in Puerto Rico. The Uni- 
versity of Miami offered an elective 
two-weeks project in Cuba as part of 
its Workshop on Human Relations 
held with the aid of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Mean- 
while, many universities abroad in 
England, Europe and many other 
places, are increasingly offering every 
kind of international educational proj- 
ect to Americans or others who wish 
to travel. Many offers in Scandina- 
vian countries are especially attractive. 
Those interested in such opportunities 
should write to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th 
Street, New Yark 19, New York. 


RELIGIOUS QUEST WORKSHOPS, three 
as permanent communities and others 
as summer camps, round out the va- 
riety of the summer 1952 workcamps, 
giving the movement something of 
the symmetry of the whole human 
personality or of the whole human 
community. Here the experiencing of 
the learning and of a way of life ap- 
propriate are pronounced. There are 
probably many more than the three 
with which the writer is familiar of 
these permanent centers. They are in 
the way of combining a Fransiscan 
“third order” type of disciplinary 
movement about themselves. The 


writer attempts to set forth and inter- 
pret these centers and their movement 
with due humility. 
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Some years ago, before World 
War II, Gerald Heard, then a pro- 
fessor of anthropology and well-known 
writer, stirred serious Westerners of 
both hemispheres with a trilogy of 
ponderous studies interpretive of the 
crisis of our time—Pain, Sex and 
Time, The Source of Civilization and 
The Third Morality. The first and 
other previous works had studied the 
disruptive forces at work in Western 
culture. The Source of Civilization 
studies Christianity’s historical place in 
Western culture and finds it the source 
of the disruption because the original 
Christian morality had been replaced 
by the second morality—the violence 
morality. The final volume, The Third 
Morality}, deals with the necessity of 
returning to the Christian morality, but 
not in its traditional anthropomorphic 
and dualistic character. 

Believing that the second world 
war spelled the end for Europe (a 
prophecy which may yet be fulfilled), 
Gerald Heard transferred to southern 
California where he established a com- 
munity for the meditative pursuit of 
the third morality. This became a 
center tamous in many religious cir- 
cles, called Trabuco. It became a place 
of national pilgrimage before it was 
dissolved a few years ago. A new se- 
ries of books came from his pen be- 
ginning with two pocket volumes, Dis- 
cipline for the Life of the Spirit and 
including The Code of Christ, The 
Creed of Christ, Man, the Master, and 
the latest, Gabriel and the Creatures— 
all deeply devotional in character. 
Gerald Heard gave evolution a new 
meaning: evolution achieved the possi- 
bility of becoming “conscious” in man; 
otherwise evolution could cease, so far 
as man was concerned, just as it had 
for many species. But “conscious evo- 


lution” was the way of the ‘new crea- 
tion.” And this way, the religious de- 
votional way, was the way of Western 
human survival, the only way of hope 
for modern man. The idea caught on. 
Others came in to give it another turn, 
especially the Quaker philosopher at 
Earlham College, David Elton True- 
blood. In his little book, The Alterna- 
tive to Futility he called for fellow- 
ship of the concerned.” Harvey Siefert 
followed it with a concise little volume 
containing six chapters on Fellow- 
ships of Concern. 

Out of such influence came the 
Christian ‘‘cell movement.’’ The Ann 
Arbor group movement here merges 
with it through the influence of Frank 
Litel, a professor and religious coun- 
selor at the University, who joined 
with David Elton Trueblood and oth- 
ers in trying to give direction to a na- 
tional movement for the formation of 
religious cells, with not much evidence 
of success. But cells went on form- 
ing and, more significantly, the multi- 
plication of religious quest centers both 
full-time and part-time spread over the 
nation. It is impossible to estimate 
how many there are. The three de- 
scribed will show something of the 


variety. 


KINGwoop, at Frenchtown, New 
Jersey, was established in 1949 as a 
co-operative-living community dedi- 
cated to experiencing individually the 
power of God's peace, to the extent of 
each individual’s capacity; and, through 
the group, by the power of communal 
search for truth and love. This com- 
munal quest is deliberately turned out- 
ward and held pure by a going out in 
service and participation in the com- 
munity about Kingwood. It also 
throws open its own community for a 
more or less continuous series of re- 
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treats and work retreats for religious 
leaders in a wide area. individuals are 
invited to spend their vacations de- 
voted to their own quest for a deeper 
awareness of the higher human values 
out of religion. It also encourages a 
growing “Laymen’s movement for a 
Christian World’ which 600 
scattered members. Kingwood issues 
The Seeker, its own bimonthly pub- 
lication devoted The 
April-May 1951 issue is devoted to 


has 


to its quest. 
“Retreats—a Sign of Hope,” certain 
conduct ot 
Retreat 


material on the 


and a ‘Directory of 


source 
them, 
eleven are de- 


Centers” in which 


scribed. 
QUEST within a 
community. 
Jack McLanahan of Detroit, one of the 
ablest and most imaginative co-opera- 


is a community 
It is the inspiration of 


tive leaders in America. The larger 
community, co-operative Homesteads, 
is a co-operatively owned and devel- 
oped community in which each family 
built its own house on enough land to 
satisfy their own desire for some se- 
clusion and for developing home pro- 
duction. A co-operative credit union 
was formed to aid members in the fi- 
nancing. As one of the “family” 
units in this homesteading association, 
four families established Qwest, de- 
voted to an all-living quest for reality 
and truth. They have solved the 
family-in-communal-living problem ar- 
chitecturally by designing the one 
building with four wings, one for 
each family, all converging on the 
common rooms which includes kitchen, 
living and dining rooms, library and 


workshop. 


KIRKRIDGE is nearer to the problem 
of church revitalization. It was estab- 
lished in 1942 on a 350-acre moun- 


tain tract in the Pennsylvania Appa- 
lachians at Bangor, Pennsylvania. Its 
aim is to be at the same time™ a Chris- 
tian group under a discipline and a 
movement for power within the 
Its quiet emphasis is on 


revolution” by deepened 


church.”’ 

“Christian 
devotion and prayer cells, new evange- 
iism and awakened social concern and 
action.” Work retreats take place the 
year round at the center and a ‘‘Kirk- 
ridge Fellowship” of all those who are 
observers of the discipline, has spread 
trom the center and has members all 
over America and in many other coun- 
tries. A folder, 
Kirkridge Contour, is sent to anyone 
Kirkridgers 
united out of many communities, knit 
by a bond “not something already 
achieved but rather a waiting readi- 
ness, an intensity of purpose, that 
God’s will for the ordinary Christian 


printed monthly 


who asks for it. are 


may be discovered and stirred into 
new life. The first issue of Kiré- 
ridge Contour contained a statement, 


repeated after ten years in the last is- 
sue, “Contour farming is an act of 
humility. As erosion of life and 
idea are a commonplace in this fis- 
sionable age, many little groups with 
a sense of vocation are seeking anew 
those contours of reality which our 
generation has somehow failed to dis- 
.. . We are only at 


the beginning of great quests into 


cern and respect. 


shared silence, handwork and quiet 
. not for information, nor 
parish methods, nor escape—the pur- 
pose is to feel out the great contours, 
to be still and know . . . to rediscover 
those long slopes among human affairs 
which lead up to God.” 

Two summer religious quest pro- 
grams deserve mention also as possess- 
ing in marked degree the experiencing 
elements of the quest workshops. The 


worship ate 
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senumcs arans of E. Stanley Jones, 
famous India missionary, are held in 
several sections of the country at 


campsites. They combine the close fel- 
lowship and shared responsibility of 
the famous ‘‘forest schools’ of the 
saints of ancient India from which the 
name derives. The theme is always 
the quest for understanding of the 
full implications for Christian living 
of the life and teachings of Jesus in 
terms of serious performance and 
what Christian social order would 
be. The Camps Farthest Out, held 
also in various parts of the country, 
were established by Glen Clark as 
part of a loose-knit movement ad- 
vanced by The Foundation Farthest 
Out. These are similar in their inti- 
mate association in living but are more 
individualistic in their religious appli- 
cations. The supernatural elements 
predominate rather than the applica- 
tion in social ways. The value is 
more personally psychological, and 
cases are cited of people needing such 
aid who have been helped. 
This list of summer 1952 
s not inclusive. Rather, a ten- 


work- 
shops 
tative, interpretive profile has been at- 
tempted. It is a picture not always 
distinct into which parts can be fitted 
later on and corrections made. The 
writer will appreciate information 
about workshops of any kind of which 
he is not aware. 

That a significant educational move- 
ment is in the making is beyond de- 
nial. That it goes beyond group work, 
as group work goes beyond traditional 
adult education, is also clear. That 
with somewhat more difficulty it can 
take place in classrooms is a question 
needing more study. Workshops, in 
proportion to the reality of the ex- 
periencing element, seem to carry pro- 


gressive education beyond that which 


has been possible to traditional in- 
school learning. A laboratory for ex- 
periencing the learning seems to be 
the main requirement, hence for the 
best results it requires that the expe- 
riencing be derived from actual life 
situations. In the classrooms, by 
bringing together and pooling back 
home problems which are classroom 
as well as community problems, a 
near approach to the life situation can 
be vivified. For the rest there is its 
greater stress on a way of life and of 
fellowship which can throw about 
learning an atmosphere which is con- 
ducive to its progress. For human re- 
lations, this means the community in 
education twice over, for it is only in 
community that human relations exist 
or can be experienced, and it is also 
only through better community rela- 
tions that tensions personal or group 
can be healed. 

Is this workshop idea another pass- 
ing fad? Or does the growing de- 
mand for the workshop way of learn- 
ing indicate that there is a conscious- 
need aroused in both the 
young and the adults, which tradi- 
tional academic learning has been un- 
able to satisfy? And are there cer- 
tain elements supplied by some of this 
learning, such as creativity, the emo- 
tional urge to give oneself for hu- 
manity, and a sense of wholeness and 
well-being, which the modern spec- 
ialized or repetitive vocation cannot 
supply? And has modern army life 
also lost that zest which many of us 
ezperienced in 1916-18, which Wil- 
liam James was praising when he 
called for his famous “moral equiva- 
lent?’ Is significant education possi- 
ble under compulsion or within any 
kind of regimentation, or even form- 
alism? Is this workshop movement 
our instinctive American answer to 


ness of 
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conscription, war, futility and threat gance, dissension, domination, and the 
of loss of our liberties? If it is, our inevitable war, is actually in the mak- 
American democracy is still sound at ing. It is more important than all 
least within the heart. 

The movement should suggest to 
educators that great educational move- 
ments belong to the people and are 
not within their hands or keeping. It 
should suggest to statesmen, if any 
there are that an alternative way to 
the way of bigotry, prejudice, arro- 


the wars and all the containment. In 
response to a demand out of youthful 
hearts of whatever age, still instinc- 
tively sound, comes this charting of a 
new course through the barren spe- 
cialization and sophistication of our 


century. 


S> 


THE APPROACH to adult education will be via the route of situations, not 
subjects. Our academic system has grown in reverse order: subjects and 
teachers constitute the starting-point, students are secondary. In conventional 
education the student is required to adjust himself to an established curricu- 
lum; in adult education the curriculum is built around the students’ needs and 
interests. Every adult person finds himself in specific situations with respect 
to his work, his recreation, his family-life, his community-life, et cetera— 
situations which call for adjustments. Adult education begins at this point. 
Subject matter is brought into the situation, is put to work, when needed. Texts 
and teachers play a new and secondary role in this type of education; they 
must give way to the primary importance of the learner. (Indeed, as we shall 
see later, the teacher of adults becomes also a learner.) The situation-approach 
to education means that the learning process is at the outset given a setting 
of reality. Intelligence performs its function in relation to actualities not ab- 
stractions. 


Eduard C. Lindeman, The Meaning of Adult Education 
(New York: New Republic, 1926), pp. 6-9. 
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This section will be devoted to 
incidents and decisions that deter 
or promote progress toward the 
betterment of human relations in 
any or all of the institutional areas 
of the national and international 
scene. 


COGS AND MEN 


Henry Ford, the father of the as- 
sembly-line, led American industry in- 
to an era of undreamed of production 
and prosperity. In doing so, he used 
not only his genius but also his newly 
discovered techniques of mass produc- 
tion. In spite of the fact that his em- 
ployees were paid better than average 
wages, he was accused of gradually de- 
generating men into robots whose au- 
tomatic gestures had all the jerky in- 
humanity of a machine. 

Today Henry Ford II, the young 
grandson of the late genius, has em- 
barked on the job of correcting the 
imbalance between men and machines. 
It has been said, “If his grandfather 
made robots out of men, young Henry 
seems determined to make men out of 
the robots.” Henry II has a primary in- 
terest in and an instinctive under- 
standing of human beings. During the 
past few years he has begun revolu- 
tionizing the Ford Motor Company in 
a basic drive to improve human rela- 
tions throughout the entire organiza- 
tion. 

Henry Ford II believes that machines 
alone do not make for mass produc- 


tion. He states, “Mass production is 
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achieved by both machines and men.” 
He believes that during the process of 
perfecting mechanical operations the 
human element was neglected. He 
says, “I am suggesting, therefore, that 
we try to rewrite the equations to take 
into account the human factor. If we 
can solve the problem of human rela- 
tions in industrial production, I be- 
lieve we can make as much progress 
toward lower costs during the next 
ten years as was made during the past 
quarter century through the develop- 
ment of the machinery of mass produc- 
tion. 

Some of the changes which have 
been placed into practice at the Ford 
Motor Company follow: 


1. Courtesy shown to visitors has been 
improved. 


2. Teamwork rather than individual im- 
portance is stressed. 


3. Efforts are made to give employees a 
sense of security, an opportunity to 
advance, personal rather than imper- 
sonal consideration, and an apprecia- 
tion and recognition of the usefulness 
to the world of each employee's work. 


4. Foremen and supervisors are made to 
feel their roles as managers and they 
are kept informed of the things that 
are happening in the company. 


5. Employees are encouraged to bring up 
issues freely in meetings in order to 
keep ideas flowing not only from the 
top of the organization to the bottom, 
but from the bottom to the top as 
well. 

6. Surveys which reveal opinions, sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and attitudes are 
conducted frequently among all the 
employees in nine Ford plants. Ev- 
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eryone is encouraged to express him- 
self freely and the workers are re- 
quested not to sign their names to 
questionnaires upon which the sur- 
veys are conducted. The results of the 
surveys are reported to all employees 
and an effective follow-up system by 
the Industrial Relations Department 
begins immediately to make improve- 
ments. Periodicaily additional follow- 
ups are made in order to check the 
success of their efforts. 

If Henry Ford II can succeed in re- 
vamping human relations in his firm 
he may well lead the rest of the in- 
dustry and perhaps the nation into a 
solution of the basic economic prob- 
lems of this century. This most im- 
portant job is to introduce into the 
economic system the kind of democracy 
which is prevalent in the political sys- 
tems in the United States. If this is 
accomplished labor-management dif- 
ficulties would diminish and the ap- 
peals of communism and totalitarian- 
ism would be effectively eliminated. 
Henry Ford II has not accomplished 
this goal but he has the opportunity 
and he is giving it much consideration. 


THE McCARRAN BILL OFFENDS 


The Secretary of State, Dean Ache- 
son, states that the McCarran Bill 
which discriminates against southern 
and eastern Europeans in matters of 
immigration has stirred up the ill will 
of people all over the world against 
the United States. Senator McCarran 
is described by Whitman’ as one of 
“Our Worst Congressmen.” It is re- 
ported that McCarran completely domi- 
nates and dictates the policies of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee which has 
jurisdiction over immigration and nat- 
uralization. 


The criticisms raise the issue of 
whether or not United States citizens 
will use their democratic processes to 
correct kind of situation. The 
alternatives, according to Whitman’ is 
to become discredited by outside critics 
for failing to elect to public office 
men of high qualifications, dignity, 
and respect for the trust imposed up- 
on them. 


this 


SOUTH AFRICA’S RACIAL ISSUE 


The racial policies of the Union of 
South Africa have been high on the 
list of trouble-topics for the United 
Nations almost steadily since 1949. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was cited in a resolution passed 
at the third session of the General 
Assembly which dealt with the treat- 
ment of people of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa. The General 
Assembly on December 2, 1950 took 
further action on this question of ra- 
cial persecution and discrimination. 
The South African Government was 
asked to refrain from implementing 
or enforcing the controversial provis- 
ions of ‘The Group Areas Act.” It 
was also recommended that the Gov- 
ernment of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa hold a round 
table conference on the question, bear- 
ing in mind the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 

On November 15, 1952 an eighteen 
nation proposal for an investigating 
commission was rejected by the United 
States delegation spokesman, Charles 
A. Sprague, who also rejected the 
South African thesis that the United 


‘Howard Whitman. “Our Worst Congressmen,” Redbook, October, 1952, p. 37. 
* Ibid., p. 73 
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Nations had no right to intervene in 
. domestic dispute. Sprague explained 
that clear expression of disapproval, 
couched in general terms would be 
the most effective long-term approach 
to the situation. The power of world 
opinion working on the lively con- 
science of the people of South Africa 
will accomplish far more than abrupt 
and direct action, according to Sprague. 
This course is not satisfactory to those 
who want the United Nations to do 
something about the distressing situa- 
tion. 


INTEGRATED HOUSING IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


The first fully 
scale housing development to be pri- 
vately sponsored and operated is the 


integrated large- 


Flamingo Apartments in Philadelphia. 
The three-million-dollar Federal Hous- 
ing Administration project consists of 
three hundred rental units in a fifteen 
story building. The tenants represent 
many religious faiths and are about 
equally divided between white and 
Negro. 

The unexpected successful operation 
of the development has quelled all of 
the earlier derisions on the part of the 


conservative realtors and has led the 
Federal Housing Administration to re- 
quest a report on all phases of its op- 
eration so that the building industry 
may profit from its unquestionably 
successful example. 

The president of 
Apartments has stated that rental col- 
lections are more prompt than at any 
of the four all-white projects his 
company operates in Philadelphia and 
that they are made with fewer man- 
agement problems. He has also in- 
dicated that tenant-management rela- 
tions are better at the Flamingo Apart- 
ments and that the co-operative care 
of the property on the part of the 
tenants has resulted in lower mainte- 
nance costs than have prevailed at the 
all-white projects. 

The greatest obstacle reported by 
the builders of the Flamingo Apart- 


the Flamingo 


ments was finding the courage to at- 
tempt full-scale integrated housing in 
the face of unanimous predictions 
from all real estate management au- 
thorities that the experiment could not 
possibly succeed. The experiment has 
proved itself to be exceedingly suc- 
cessful and provides an unprecedented 
example to realtors throughout the 
country. 
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Baxter, Bernice. Growth in Human 
Relations. San Francisco: Harr 
Wagner Publishing Company, 


[1952] Pp. 112. $1.50. 


Basic material for a program in hu- 
man relations addressed to all who 
guide young people in home, church, 
school and community. 


Brown, Francis J., and Others, Edi- 
tors. Discriminations in Higher 
Education. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1951. Pp. 
80. $1.00. 


A report of the Midwest Educators 
Conference in Chicago, Illinois, No- 
vember 3-4, 1950, sponsored by the 
Midwest Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Higher Education and the 
Committee on Discrimination § in 
Higher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Arthur S. Ad- 
ams, President of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, states in the Fore- 
word that the Conference ‘was a sig- 
nificant effort by representative col- 
lege and university administrators to 
implement the findings of the research 
study on the factors affecting college 
admissions. A notable feature of the 
conference was that it took as its point 
of departure a self-appraisal of the 
policies and procedures of the insti- 
tutions represented with the aim of 
developing a continuing program upon 
a genuinely factual basis. This re- 
port clearly reflects the earnest desire 
of colleges and universities to provide 
equality of educational opportunity 


not only in admissions but also in ev- 
ery aspect of college life.” 


Brownell, Baker. The College and the 
Community; a Critical Study of 
Higher Education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 
248. $3.50. 

“This is an indictment, not of the 
colleges alone, but of the society that 
has brought modern institutions of 
higher learning into being, and is in 
turn acted upon by them. The diffi- 
culty begins and ends with the break- 
up of small community life—in socio- 
logical terms, the primary group—in 
which individuals learn to function as 
whole human beings. Discusses the 
excellencies and shortcomings of col- 
leges, their part in the disintegration 
of community life and disorientation 
of individuals, examines pertinent 
questions such as the functions and fu- 
ture of science, the values of humani- 
ties, and the engineer’s and artist's 
place in society; concludes with both 
broad generalizations and concrete pro- 
posals for establishing a vital relation- 
ship between education and living.” 

—Booklist 48:274, May 1, 1952. 


Bryson, Lyman. The Next America; 
Prophecy and Faith. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 
Vili, 248. $3.50. 

The author tries to answer the ques- 
tion, What has happened to democ- 
racy? and makes a plea for a return 
to personal self-development and in- 
dividual decisions as opposed to col- 
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lectivist group decisions. At the end 
a chapter is devoted to World Civili- 
zation and Mr. Bryson writes: “The 
questions we have asked about unity 
and conflict go beyond the local prob- 
lem of living in America. These ques- 
tions and what they imply must be 
answered if we are to have a world 
civilization. On what levels can we 
agree in order to live peaceably in this 
world and still by creative differences 
among nations and inside. them, reach 
the possibilities of our autonomous 
lives? How can we be ourselves, and 
allow all other kinds of men to follow 
their differing ideals, and still have 
a world culture of fruitful co-opera- 
tion? This is to ask how our own ideal 
of democracy can be made a working 
idea for the harmonized cultures that 
will make a world civilization.” The 
author concludes that “the possibility 
of a world civilization needs its prime 
example and the Next America will 
have to be achieved. . . . The impor- 
tant purposes and the ultimate values 
that we clear the way for will be those 
we work at together but realize in in- 
dividual experience by freedom of 
choice and the chance to learn.” 


Dewick, E. C. The Christian Attitude 
to Other Religions. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1952. 
Pp. 228. $5.00. 


“These Hulsean lectures inquire 
‘what has been, and what should be, 
the attitude of the Church and of in- 
dividual Christians towards religions 
other than their own’ and review the 
policy and methods of Christian Mis- 
sions to non-Christians.’’ The author 
“shows clearly on what teachings of 
Christ the Christian attitude to... 
pseudo-religions rests.” 


—Publishers’ Catalog. 


Dvorin, Eugene P. Racial Separation in 

South Africa. Chicago: University 

of Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. 264. 

$4.50. 

“This is a dispassionate and objec- 
tive study of a problem which threat- 
ens to arouse the passions of the 
world. The South African Nationalist 
party, which came to power in 1948, 
has embarked upon a policy of radical 
and systematic racial separation. Aimed 
at insuring the continued supremacy 
of the European majority, the Nation- 
alist program—known as aparthied— 
involves the permanent division of the 
country into separate areas for white 
and black. This study of aparthied 
and its origins is an analysis of the 
various factors—historical, ideological, 
religious, demographic, ecological, and 
political—responsible for the emer- 
gence of present-day racial policy in 
South Africa.” 

—Publisher. 


Feller, A. H. United Nations and 
World Community. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company, 1952. 
Pp. 162. $2.50. 


A. H. Feller, General Counsel to 
the United Nations, gives in this re- 
port his realistic and positive appraisal 
of*the ways in which the United Na- 
tions has grown and developed since 
the San Francisco Conference. He 
writes of the progress made toward 
world unity and outlines the path 
that must be followed now if we are 
finally to achieve world peace. 


Haskins, Carl Parker. Of Societies 
and Men. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1951. Pp. 
282. $4.50. 


“Here is a fine example of how a 
scientist can utilize his specialized 
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knowledge and skills in clarifying and 
perhaps solving problems usually con- 
sidered beyond his sphere of interest. 
. . . This phase of the study is fas- 
cinating in itself, but it is the conclu- 
sions regarding the future of the to- 
talitarian and democratic states which 
makes the book inportant and time- 
ly.” 

—J. E. Brown, Library Journal 

76:409, March 1, 1951. 


Hendry, Charles E. The Role of Groups 
in World Reconstruction. New 
York: Woman's Press, 1952. Pp. 
202. $2.75. 

‘A planetary world view must re- 
place the provincialism and parochial- 
ism coexistent with arbitrary physical 
boundaries and artificial political bar- 
riers. This is one of the spirited 
conclusions of the author. . Di- 
vided into three readable parts, his re- 
ports and summaries of what has been 
are enhanced by 
contributions of workers, especially 
with youth, from additional 


done and can be... 


many 
countries.” 
—Helen S. Taylor, Library Journal 
77:1649, October 1, 1952. 


Hepner, Harry Walker. How to Live 
and Work Successfully with Peo- 
ple in Business. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Incorporated, 1952. Pp. 
272. $3.75. 


Written primarily for those persons 
in supervisory and administrative po- 
sitions, this book discusses, among oth- 
er things, adjustment, mental efficien- 
cy, personality, leadership and moti- 
vation. Particularly helpful are the 
letters of application and the employ- 
ment interview. The material is ar- 


ranged under three headings: Under- 
standing Others, Managing Yourself, 


and Employee Supervision and Higher 
Level Management. 


Marden, Charless F. M/norities in 
Society. New York: 
American Book Company, 1952. 
Pp. xiv, 493. $4.50. 
“This textbook deals with the rela- 
tionships between minority peoples in 
the United States and the Norm-setting 


American 


‘native’ group with which they inter- 
act. . While the avowed aim of 
the book is to present minority-domi- 
nant relationships objectively and to 
provide an accurate description of rel- 
evant group interactions, it is also rec- 
ognized that the processes involved 
constitute one of America’s most acute 
social problems. When such prob- 
lems are considered, it is virtually im- 
possible to avoid the intrusion of a 
value system. . .. His [Marden’s] is 
that of Myrdal’s American Creed, 
holding that all Americans, regardless 
of race, religious affiliation, or nation- 
al origins, hold equal rights of justice, 
freedom, and opportunity. The dis- 
cussions of minority-dominant inter- 
actions taken as social problems are 
therefore strongly colored by this set 
of value concepts; and it is greatly to 
their credit that these pages are both 
so lively and yet so free from the ear- 
marks of the doctrinaire.”’ 
—Edward J. Shoben, Jr. 
The Annals 283:207-208, 
September, 1952. 


Marquard, Leopold. The People and 
Policies of South Africa. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 
1952. Pp. 258. $3.50. 


“The racial tensions that threaten 
South Africa today studied in terms of 
their historical background and pres- 
ent political, religious and social con- 
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notations. The division that exists be- 
tween the British and Afrikaaners is 
also discussed and a plea put forward 
for co-operation among all the peo- 
ples and races of South Africa.” 
—Publishers’ Weekly 162:1581. 
October 4, 1952. 


Maurer, Herrymon. Collision of the 
East and West. Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company, 1951. Pp. viii, 
352. $4.50. 

The tragic theme of this volume is 
the collision of East and West between 
1937 and 1947 and the terrible con- 
sequences in succeeding years. As 
stated by Hu Shih in the Introduction, 
it deals with the tragedy of the four- 
cornered war between China and Ja- 
pan, between Japan and Russia, be- 
tween China and Russia, and the cul- 
tural and political war between China 
and the United States. With a very 
strong flavor of the Kantian principle 
of the Categorical Imperative, Mr. 
Maurer says that the attempt of this 
book is ‘to press urgently the convic- 
tion that the world of man... is of 
such nature that outward activity, 
however well-intentioned, invites per- 
sonal and international disaster when- 
ever it is not based on a profound in- 
ner awareness of other persons, other 
nations, other cultures.” The writer 
plans a series of similar books; col- 
lision with Russia, India’s collision 
with the West, the internal collision of 
the West, and the theory of cultural 
collisions. 


Overstreet, Harry Allen. The Great 
Enterprise; Relating Ourselves to 
Our World. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 1952. Pp. 332. $3.50. 

The author of The Mature Mind 
undertakes in this recent book a fur- 


ther exploration into the effect upon 
ourselves of the larger world in which 
we live. He points out that no indi- 
vidual ‘‘ever evolved into his mature 
personality out of forces that are found 
only within his private self. We grow 
only if we grow outward into living 
relationships with our fellow man. 
This outreach of mind and spirit is 
our distinctively human _ enterprise, 
life's great enterprise.” Mr. Over- 
street writes that “the age we live in, 
deeply as disintegrative forces have 
pulverized its life, is one not so much 
of progressive and hopeless disinte- 
gration as of a newly forming integra- 
tion.” 


Ronken, Harriet O., and Lawrence, 
Paul R. Administering Changes: a 
Case Study of Human Relations in 
a Factory. Boston: Harvard Busi- 
ness School, 1952. Pp. $3.50. 

“This book deals with a critical 
problem: the human effects of tech- 
nological change on the day-to-day op- 
erations of a factory. It addresses it- 
self to two questions: What makes 
the assimilation of such changes too 
difficult to administer? What skills 
and knowledge does the executive 
need in order to administer changes 
more effectively ? 

“Part I takes a close look at commu- 
nication between individuals involved 
in the production of the product. 
Part II focuses on the difficulties of re- 
lationships between different engineer- 
ing groups and the production of su- 
pervisors. All the difficulties encoun- 
tered were in turn problems for high- 
er management in the plant, and the 
authors not only tell the story of what 
happened but present their conclusions 
about the implications for other ad- 
ministrators in similar situations.” 


—Publishers’ Catalog. 
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Segy, lLadislas. African Sculpture 
Speaks. New York: A. A. Wyn, 
Incorporated, [1925]. Pp. 254. 
$7.50. 


“The most comprehensive guide to 
the great art traditions of Africa yet 
published. This beautifully illustrated 
volume provides a unique insight into 
the latest trends in contemporary art 
decorating and design.” 

—Publishers’ Announcement. 


Taba, Hilda and Others. Diagnosing 
Human Relations Needs. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1952. Pp. 155. $1.75. 


“A practical book which helps the 
teacher produce both socio-emotional 
and academic gains for adolescents. 
The authors are group dynamics and 
intergroup experts. They have made 
a sound contribution to school guid- 
ance by involving the teacher in the 
classroom in a mental hygiene ap- 
proach utilizing especially the group 


forces which form the adolescent cul-- 


ture. .. . There is a chapter on each 
of six group techniques for diagnosing 
situational human relations needs that 
appear in adolescent groups: diaries, 
parent interviews, participation sched- 
ules, sociometric procedures, open 
questions, teacher logs of class proce- 
dures.” 
—Douglas D. Blocksma. Personnel 
and Guidance Journal 31:136-137, 
November, 1952. 


Thomason, Caroline Wasson. Youth 
of Color. New York: Exposition 
Press, 1951. Pp. 208. $3.00. 

A novel which portrays the bitter 
conflicts of a group of young Negroes 
fighting for human rights. The effects 
of racial discrimination and _ intoler- 
ance are made the basis of the story 
which has Oberlin College as its lo- 


cale. Many historical facts concerning 
abolitionists, fugitives from slavery, 
and the early pioneers of Oberlin are 
interwoven into the story. 


Beer, Ethel S. “Building Emo- 
tional Democracy.” The Social 
Studies 43:245-248, October, 1952. 
It is essential to build up emo- 
tional democracy which may set the 
pace for universal peace. ‘‘Emotional 
democracy means considering each 
person for himself, regardless of 
background. That is, color, creed, na- 
tionality, financial conditions, profes- 
sion, and class do not influence 
judgment. . . . Emotional democra- 
cy is more than political democracy. 
It is deeper than the intellectual ac- 
ceptance of democratic principles and 
the belief in a democratic form of 
government. Without emotional de- 
mocracy practice does not always fol- 
low precept as is the case so often.” 


“Declaration of Brothers.” The 
Journal of the National Educational 
Association 41:154, March, 1952. 

“This ‘Declaration of Brothers’ is 
the outgrowth of a series of meetings 
of the Fireside Interchange at Capon 
Springs, West Virginia, bringing to- 
gether men of different walks in life 
and nationalities. It aims to express 
the ideals and aspirations common to 
all peoples and religions. It is de- 
signed to be translated and circu- 
lated around the world as a means of 
declaring our common heritage and 
our interdependence.” 


Dildine, Glenn C. “Human Rela- 
tions for Community Workers,” Edu- 
cational Leadersbtp 10:38-42, Octo- 
ber, 1952. 

“This article examines some of the 
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continuing changes in our communi- 
ties. It also looks at some of our 
beliefs which should guide us as we 
adapt our human relations to present 
and future changes.” The author 
concludes that “Our democratic faith 
rests on the decisions of all of us; 
we must help people learn to handle 
the mental tools needed for reaching 
deeper insight and sounder decisions.” 


Exman, Eugene. ‘God's Own Man.” 
United Nations World 6:29-34, De- 
cember, 1952. 

A sympathetic revealing article 
about Dr. Albert Schweitzer, theolo- 
gian, musicologist, doctor, philosopher, 
organist, organ builder—-a man who is 
all things, but to all men he is the 
same: a reverent lover of the living. 
Because of his deep sympathy with the 
pain of others, Dr. Schweitzer decided 
to spend his life in the direct service 
of humanity. This unstinted service 
is given to the African natives at his 
hospital in Lambarene. “Man's com- 
passion for his fellow man can be put 
eloquently in a book, but it is read 
best in the life of another human.” In 
this case it is read in the life of Dr. 
Schweitzer. 


Granger, Lester B. “Influence of 
William Heard Kilpatrick on Human 
Relations.”” Teachers College Record 
53:252-254, February, 1952. 

A tribute paid to Kilpatrick by the 
Executive Director of the National 
Urban League. For ten years the for- 
mer was president of the Urban 
League of Greater New York and now 
he is honorary president. In the broad 
field of human relations Kilpatrick has 
stood for liberalism and basic kind- 
ness. ‘In his concept of education 
there is no place either for the exclu- 
sion of Negro children from their 


fellows, or for disproportionate con- 
centration upon the Negro child, 
whether in classroom instruction, play 
activities, or social growth as a hu- 
man being. The Kilpatrick objective 
is the adjustment of the whole child 
to the whole community.” 


Hartshorne, Hugh. 
ment of Ethical Understanding.” The 
High School Journal 35:240-243, May, 
1952. 

A broad outline of a program for 
increasing ethical understanding of 
high school students: 


“The Improve- 


1. Understanding includes a grasp of 
principles. 

2. Ethical principles are most effectively 
understood they are reached 
through group action and discussion. 


when 


3. The most significant and far-reaching 
ethical principle is one of relation- 
ship rather than one of behavior. 

4. Ethical understanding involves knowl- 
edge of human nature, how decisions 
are reached, how they are motivated, 

. how people are influenced by 
group membership, by social status. 

5. There is the need for understanding 
the meaning of joint responsibility, 
the need for identification with 
groups which seek to correct injus- 
tices and promote greater causes. 


Heller, Frieda M. ‘The Librarian 
Guides Reading.” The English Jour- 
nal 41:262-264, May, 1952. 

A list of reading materials for guid- 
ance toward better understanding of 
self and others, The books included 
deal with human relationships, devel- 
opment of personality, other peopies 
and other cultures, family life, people 
with handicaps, and minority groups. 


Kelley, Harold, and Albert Pepitone. 
“An Evaluation of a College Course 
in Human Relations.” The Journal of 
Educational Psychology 43:193-209, 
April, 1952. 
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The general goal of this course of- 
fered in the Department of Economics 
and Social Science at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology was to improve 
the participants’ “human relations 
skill.” The article directs particular 
attention to these two questions “What 
evaluation methodology can be em- 
ployed to measure the success of this 
and similar courses? and, What par- 
ticular kinds of change in the area of 
human relations skill can be brought 


about ?”’ 


Lasker, Bruno. ‘Lincoln and World 
Human Rights.” The Survey 88:82-83, 
February, 1952. 

“Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
first of this continent to envisage the 
striving for human dignity as an inter- 
national movement, we may claim him 
today as one of the originators of a 
world code of basic human rights. He 
was able to play the role because he 
sought personal contact with represen- 
tatives of freedom-loving people every- 
where. From what they told him as 
well as from his own observations he 
distilled the essential lines of his poli- 
cy.’ He believed that the United States 
should ever be the home of freedom 
and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and class; that Americans should 
not be content with their heritage but 
should enrich it and make it available 
to larger numbers; and that America 
cannot live for itself alone. 
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Levitas, Louise. ‘Don’t Hoard 
Your Heart.”” Coronet 32:148-151, Ju- 
ly, 1952. 

One of the most disastrous kinds 
of hoarding is a stinginess of spirit. 
“If you are niggardly with your affec- 
tions the warmth and joy of life may 
elude you.” The writer concludes this 
article with the observation that “It 
takes courage to go more than halfway 
toward people. But in the midst of to- 
day’s alarms your warm and generous 
attitude toward family, friends and 
neighbors is the truest way to achieve 
security and peace of mind.” 


Lewis, James A. “Education for the 
Improvement of Human Relationships 
at the Community Level.” The North 
Central Association Quarterly 26:266- 
272, January, 1952. 

Lewis that the schools 
have gone far ahead of the parents in 
the matter of human relations. He feels 
that the attacks being made upon the 
schools stem from this lack of educa- 
tion of the parents in the matter of hu- 
man relations. Principals should make 


contends 


it their business to interpret to parents 
what they are trying to do in this area. 
“Our job as leaders is to carefully and 
sanely evaluate all these things that 
we are interested in as educators, and 
then do our job of selling them to the 
people.” 











